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I. 
THE CROSS. 


R. LEIGHTON GERHART. 


The moral order, as it comes to light in the religious history 


of the world, is the revelation of a redemptive process; a proc- 
ess of lifting man above imperfection, ignorance and. sin into 
communion and fellowship with God; a process in the spiritual 
sphere which reveals itself in successive stages as history ad- 
vances. The creative, impelling force of this process is the 
Power making for righteousness in the world, the imminent 
and transcendent God. Standing in this order, its highest ex- 
ponent is the Lord Jesus, in whom the redemptive process of 
all preceding history culminates, and from whom, upon a 
supreme plane, the redemptive forces issue anew. 

The cross is the symbol of the redemptive process, the sign 
of a law governing the development of the spiritual life of 
humanity. As such it neither originated nor had an end in 
the crucifixion of our Lord. If this were not true, Jesus never 
could have been spoken of as “ the Lamb slain from the founda- 
tion of the world,” nor could.the seer on Patmos have beheld 
in apocalyptic vision “a Lamb as it had been slain” as the 
sign of power on the throne of God. Nor are we to conceive 
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of “the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world” simply 
as a prophecy of an event to come, or as a potential power ex- 
isting in the world, but as a power continually manifesting 
itself throughout all history in forms answerable to the type 
finally and fully revealed in our Lord. From innumerable 
passages setting forth the presence and activity of Jehovah in 
Hebrew history we quote the following: “ For he said, Surely 
they are my people, children that will not lie: so he was their 
Saviour. In all their affliction he was afflicted, and the angel 
of his presence saved them: in his love and in his pity he re- 
deemed them: and he bare them and carried them all the days 
of old (Isaiah 63:8-9). Again, “The eternal God is thy 
refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms: and he shall 
thrust out the enemy from before thee” (Deut. 33; 27). In 
the prophets and in the Psalms alike the constant thought of 
God is of “a present help in time of trouble” ; of One who is a 
continual source of strength; of One who is constantly mani- 
festing himself as the Saviour and Redeemer of Israel. 

The redemptive Power works very specifically through and 
by means of that ethical element in man which impels him to 
give himself in absolute surrender to God for the benefit, the 
good, the salvation of his fellowmen, and in that act of self- 
surrender find spiritual satisfaction, fellowship with God and 
perfection of life. 

That this self-surrender may have true spiritual value it 
must find its ground not in feeling, nor in independent self- 
determination, but in an authority which the man recognizes 
as the source of all wisdom, righteousness, love and life. Once 
this is clearly discerned, the man perceives that back of every 
noble, virtuous and self-sacrificing act there is an impelling 
necessity to so direct his conduct if he would be true to him- 
self, avoid self-humiliation and moral self-destruction. So 


general is this the rule that countless numbers, on becoming 
conscious of having failed, through temporary weakness, or 
even sluggishness of perception, to take advantage of the op- 
portunity for loving and self-denying service, invariably ex- 
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perience a sense of having failed to measure up to their ideal 
and of having fallen from their better selves. Thus while the 
purpose may be wholly the good of another, there is associated 
with the act the assurance that in its performance the man finds 
truest and highest satisfaction. This satisfaction, growing in 
depth and richness with the wholeness of the act of self-abnega- 
tion and the reality and truth of its inspiration, constitutes the 
state of mind and heart which Jesus pronounces blessed. Into 
this state no man enters except by the path of self-denial and 
suffering. 

That men should be moved to perform such deeds of self- 
sacrifice in order to satisfy the inner demands of their own 
life is not exceptional in the sense of being wholly and dis- 
tinetly Christian. Such actions spring from the nature of man 
asman. Of the truth of this the heroic and self-denying deeds 
of men of every nation and every age amply illustrate. This 
distinction must, however, be drawn: through Christ Jesus 
and through him alone man enters into normal relations with 
God, is placed on a basis of right adjustment to his fellowmen, 
and begins that life which tends, as he progresses in holiness, 
to bring him into harmony with himself. As a result of this, 
the motives and deeds of the believer in Christ are more fully 
in conformity with the will of God, the spirit that animates 
him is that of his Lord, and the inward experiences are of a 
distinctly higher type and vastly more truly blessed. On the 
other hand, in the darkness of pagan ignorance of God, impelled 
by the inherent impulses to self-sacrifice which though native 
to man are profoundly debased, self-sacrifice frequently ex- 
hibits itself as a wild, unreasoning mania, in abnormal and 
terrible forms, by means and instrumentalities inhuman and 
horrible. 


2. 


The law governing the redemptive process, symbolized by 


the cross, is the formative force in the spiritual history of man- 
kind; not of history as inaugurated by our Lord, but of all 
history preceding the coming of our Lord. It reveals itself 
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as a creative, uplifting energy, ever working toward the reali- 
zation of that ideal of humanity revealed in our Lord. 

All along the path of history we behold the good, the noble, 
the God-fearing and the God-serving acting in the capacity of 
the burden-bearers of the world. Whatever moral and spiritual 
progress is made is achieved by them, and this is always ac- 
complished by devotion to the highest interest of others through 
self-denial, suffering, humiliation and, in many instances, 
death. These men are the sources of the world’s moral and 
spiritual inspiration and strength, the resuscitators of decadent 
peoples and nations. 

While in the pagan world this appears in a broken and frag- 
mentary way, it comes out with startling clearness in the heroes 
and prophets of Israel. They are Jehovah’s representatives, 
whole-souledly devoted to him and to his purposes, and passion- 
ate lovers of their own people. As instruments of revelation, 
as teachers, as intercessors with Jehovah in behalf of their 
people, they stand as mediators between God and man. Be- 
holding the immorality and wickedness of their times, conscious 
of the false purposes animating rulers and people alike, know- 
ing well the certain end of such a course, in their love for their 
own they bear the burdens of their nation on their hearts. The 
lamentations of Jeremiah, the woes of Joel, the sorrows of 
Ezekiel simply express in clear language the sorrows of all the 
prophets. The prophets are all suffering men. Teaching 
what their people will not hear, warning of judgment to come 
which their people will not accept, espousing purposes antagon- 
istic to the ambitions and passions of their age, they are at best 
but temporarily successful. Steadfast in their purpose as they 
must be, for the burden of the Lord rest upon them, the anger 
of the nation is roused against them and increases to such an 
extent that many of the prophets come to be regarded as the 
enemies of the state, and opposers even of the God whom they 
so devotedly serve. Condemned by their own and apparently 
forgotten of God, they perish for the sins of others. Wrought 
to repentance by the coming of the foretold judgment, which 
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when foretold it would not believe, the nation is revived, regen- 
erated and rebuilt by the lives and teaching of the very men 
who when they walked the earth had been despised, rejected 
and mercilessly slain. As from a death of shame they thus 
rise to honor and influence, we behold them making their graves 
with the rich. “Ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, and 
your fathers killed them,” said Jesus. Figuratively speaking, 
“They see their seed.”” Thus the prophets have in this present 
world their resurrection in spirit and power as redemptive 
forces of the world. They are infinitely more effective after 
death than during their earthly existence. 

This is not only true of the Hebrew prophets, it is no less 
true of all really great men, but especially is it true of the 
great founders of moral and religious movements. The ascent 
to greatest influence, to the zenith of their power, is always 
after death. Death is for them the great liberator. Such a 
transition from and through death to power could not but have 
transpired in the life of Jesus. That such a supreme. person- 
ality, such a mighty spirit, such a marvelous revelator of the 
nature and purposes of God and the nature, aspiration, needs 
and possibilities of man, so universal in his sympathies that, 
though born a Jew, all men, of every race and nation on the 
earth, can find themselves in him: that such an one should 
come in the greatest moral and religious crisis of history, when 
the foundations of faith were broken up, when universal social 
dissolution impended ; that Jesus should come and pass away 
without inaugurating a vast religious movement, simply be- 
cause he had died on the cross, would have been one of the 
most inexplicable anomalies of history. The Lord Jesus was 
superior to time; he was of that which is eternal. Although 
overwhelmed by doubt and consternation at his sudden and 
terrible death, his disciples might begin to scatter, yet it was 
inevitable that under the impelling force of the Lord’s trans- 
cendent spirit and the power of the truth he had committed to 
them, they should return and go forward with the work he had 
entrusted to them. 
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In the unfolding of the process of redemption, the law gov- 
erning the development of the spiritual life gradually formed 
a type of men, the noblest, the most purely devoted, the most 
exalted which preceded the coming of the Lord ;—a type of 
men in mental constitution, spiritual temper, emotional state, 
sorrow, disappointment, shame strikingly in accord. With 
thought based upon great spiritual truths, minds intent upon 
definite problems, which from age to age reproduced themselves 
under varied conditions and varying forms, their energy, fired | 
by consuming devotion and fervid aspiration, went out in the 
effort to achieve a clearly marked and definite end. 

Given these conditions in any sphere of life, revelations flow 
into the mind, a capacity for prevision is developed and fore- 
sight leaps into prophecy. For the faculty to prophesy is one 
of the native endowments of man. In every sphere of human 
activity men of high mental organization are enabled to enter- 
pret the shadow cast by coming events and forecast the future 
with astonishing precision. The whole of life is, in fact, 
prophetic. Prophecy is a necessary condition of progress. 
‘Where there is no vision the people perish.” 

This does not mean that prophecy is wholly or even in the 
main explicable. The origin of thought, and especially of 
creative thought, is one of the profoundest mysteries. Thoughts 
rise from the subconscious life like meteors from a pit of dark- 
ness; and while we may know much of circumstances and con- 
ditions, the only answer probably that can be given is the 
answer of Newton to the inquiry as to how he made his great 
discovery: “By intenting the mind.” It is inspiration, and 
the source of all inspiration is God. But even the purest flame 
of inspiration is never unrelated to mental and spiritual endow- 
ment, education, experience, general environment and more 
special and particular conditions. 

The marvelous fifty-third chapter of Isaiah contains a proph- 
ecy born of a knowledge of a series of historical facts, profound 
meditation on the course of providence and deep, soul-searching 
experience. From the very beginning persecution, rejection, 
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sorrow and shame had been the portion of the prophets. This 
together with the experiences of suffering love, defeated, yet 
in the end triumphant, at last burst forth in vivid portrayal, 
in exalted poetic figure, of One to come, who though sorrowing, 
suffering, dying, should yet be the Redeemer of his race. 

In this figure we have Isaiah’s solution of the perplexing 
problem of the suffering of the righteous, so contradictory to 
the deepseated conviction of the Hebrew that health, prosperity 
and power were the portion of the righteous. 

As we study the composite picture of the saints and heroes 
of biblical history, we see emerging the lineaments of the 
Christ. Conspicuous in the group forming this composite pic- 
ture, certain men appear who are commonly spoken of as 
“types of Christ.” The prevalent view obtaining of these 
typical personages is that of the unrelated and incidental. It 
conceives of them as the exceptional creation of Providence, 
working in a manner akin to the miraculous. Whereas, it is 
through the operation of the profoundest of all the laws affect- 
ing the spiritual development of man, working in circum- 
stances and under conditions favorable to its manifestation, 
that these “tyles of Christ” are formed. They are all bound 
together and related to one another by alaw. Of this law they 
are, in varying degrees of perfection, the expression. Instead 
of being in any manner abnormal, they are the individuals who 
most closely approximate the normal. 


3. 

The death of Jesus on the cross was not an historically 
isolated event. It was not an event simply foreshadowed by 
sacrifices and foretold in incidental prophecies, however far 
back in the past that line of prophecy may be traced. The 
death of Jesus on the cross was the event in which the law 
governing the spiritual development of man came to full ex- 
pression. 

The distinction between Jesus and those who preceded him 
is seen in the Lord’s supreme insight into the law governing 
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the spiritual life of man; his capacity for gathering up and ex- 
pressing universal human need and the fullness of his endow- 
ment with the Holy Spirit. This endowment was so complete 
that in thought, word and deed—in his whole being—he set 
forth the essential nature of God and God’s purpose for man. 
Jesus is thus both the Son of God and the Son of Man; the 
expression in life of man in the fulness of his ideal possibilities 
and the perfect manifestation of God as our Father in heaven. 

As our Lord’s life and teaching are completed in his death 
and resurrection, the cross, for the first time in the whole his- 
tory of the world, is set up and established for all time and for 
all eternity as the true law of human development and spiritual 
progress. What had in the ages before confused and distressed 
the prophets, the suffering of the innocent and the afflictions of 
the righteous, is now revealed in the full light of day as neces- 
sarily involved in the service of God and in the aspiration for 
spiritual perfection and communion with God; is revealed as 
the law of progress from which none can escape. The alterna- 
tive of obedience to this law is eternal death. It is the sacri- 
ficial law, and those who live in obedience to it, live the sacri- 
ficial life. 

No thought bearing on conduct is so strongly emphasized by 
the Lord as that set forth in the saying: “‘ Whosoever will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and fol- 
low me. Whosoever will save his life shall lose it; and who- 
soever will lose his life for my sake shall find it” (Matt. 16: 
24-25). The lesson of the seed, which the Lord spoke first 
with reference to himself: “Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit,” is applicable 
to all men. It is thoroughly in accord with the above quota- 
tion from Matthew, and is immediately followed by the words: 
“He that loveth his life shall lose it; and he that hateth his 
life in this world shall keep it unto life eternal. If any man 
serve me let him follow me; and where I am there shall also 
my servant be.” 
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In the parable of judgment contained in Matt. 25: 31-46, 
the command: “Come ye blessed of my Father,” is addressed 
to those who by the love and care which they show the poor and 
afflicted reveal the presence in them of the Christ-like spirit 
of cross-bearing. They are called by the Lord, not simply 
because they have performed deeds of charity, but because, 
from love to Christ, they have devoted themselves in self- 
sacrifice to relieving the suffering and afflicted, thus showing 
the presence in them of the very spirit of the Master himself. 
On the other hand, those who called him “Lord,” but were 
indifferent to the suffering and sorrow of others, are rejected 
because they in no true sense possessed the spirit of Christ. 
In their aspiration for salvation, their thought was wholly 
centered in themselves. 

In “Mornings in the College Chapel,” under the heading 
“Dying to Live” occurs this striking and beautiful paragraph: 
“Just in proportion as self-seeking dies, life begins. A man 
goes his way in self-assertion, self-display, the desire to make 
an impression, and he seems to achieve much. He gets distinc- 
tion, glory, the prizes of life. But one thing he fails to do; he 
fails to quicken spiritual life in others. His work is stained 
by self-consciousness, and becomes incapable of inspiration. 
It is life to him, but death to the things that are entrusted to 
him. Then some day he absolutely forgets himself in his 
work. He buries himself, as we say, in it. His conceit and 
ambition die, and then out of the death of self comes the life 
of the world he serves. This is the paradox of life. Life is 
reproduced by sacrifice. The life that is lost is the only life 
that is saved. The dead self is the only life-bearer. Only the 
man who thus sinks himself in his cause is remembered as its 
apostle.” 

It is the law of the cross, that as we lose ourselves in the 
Gospel we become instruments of salvation to others. Good- 
ness that consists in abstinence from evil, in simply keeping 
the hands clean, is as barren of results as a harvest field smitten 
by a drought. But goodness that in addition to personal up- 
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rightness, in the name and spirit of Christ, reaches out to con- 
sole, to warn, to help, to instruct, to save, to the extent that it 
is self-forgetful, creates goodness in the hearts of others; and 
to the extent that it is creative, it is redemptive. All goodness 
born in us through faith in the Lord Jesus and devotion to him 
carries in it redemptive efficiency. For it is the product of 
the word and spirit of Christ, and presents the Gospel as a 
living reality and present active force to the minds and hearts 
of men. One so inspired, so living, makes God real to the 
minds and hearts of men; he presents goodness as an existing 
fact; he makes love and righteousness an uplifting, conquering 
force; he opens the eyes of men to redemption as a reality; 
unveils the spirit of heaven, and reveals the essential nature of 
that life which is eternal. Of such an one, to quote the words 
of Phillips Brooks: “ You can say nothing more than this— 
he is the life-giver, He comes and things have life.” 

The suffering entailed by wrong doing, we say, is penal ; the 
afflictions which, in the course of nature and the ordinary 
events of life, come upon the Christian, we say, are disciplinary ; 
but the suffering entailed by the effort to live the Christ-life, 
to overcome evil, to advance the kingdom of God on the earth, 
to save men is neither primarily penal nor corrective; it is 
primarily redemptive. And men and women who suffered 
under these conditions are filling up of what remains of the 
sufferings of Christ. For what Paul said of himself is true of 
all who suffer in a like spirit and for a like cause. 


4, 


In the study of history we meet the following correlated facts, 
illustrative of the law of the cross: 

First: The progress of every nation and of the world at large, 
is, to a marked degree, the achievement of the few, and, in 
many instances, of single individuals. 

Second: This progress is achieved in the face of endless toil, 
temptation, opposition, poverty, mental and physical suffering 
and often violent death. 
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Third: Definite requirements must be met and fulfilled or 
success is impossible. Paderewski must meet the law demand- 
ing facile skill and power of expression in the fingering of the 
keys, or whatever other qualifications he may possess as a per- 
former on the piano, he fails. The law is rigorous; it can 
neither be bent nor broken, nor held in suspense, nor in any 
manner evaded ; it must be obeyed, in letter and spirit fulfilled. 

Fourth: Following upon achievement comes exaltation to 
honor, power, influence, and, in material things, frequently 
wealth. In the case of Columbus,. Shakespeare, Mozart and 
others the ascent to the throne of honor and power follows, not 
immediately, but eventually, after death. 

Fifth: The full benefit of the achievement, whatever it may 
be, spiritual truth, scientific knowledge, political freedom, in- 
vention, discovery, succeeding generations receive as a free 
gift. But no matter what the gift may be, the acceptance of 
it in no manner whatever renders unnecessary the need of 
thought, labor and energy on the part of the recipient. If the 
gift is accepted and not wisely and energetically used, it tends 
to demoralize and destroy those who have received it. 

Sixth: Those who appropriate these benefits, thus conferred 
upon them, are by the act of appropriation, released from the 
superstition, ignorance, oppression, limitation and hinderances 
of the past. They are born to a new freedom. They are raised 
to a higher moral, intellectual, political or material plane of 
living. They are redeemed, if you please, by the toilers and 
sufferers of the past from the burdens and restrictions of the 
past. 

These correlated facts bring to light one of the greatest of 
all the laws governing human progress; a law rooted in the 
very constitution of man’s intellectual and spiritual being; so 
interwoven and knit in with the fiber of his life that to nullify 
it would involve the destruction of man and the disorganization 
of the physical universe. In all the operations of this marvel- 
lous law we see without effort the crimson line of sacrifice. 
Progress is achieved by sacrifice; without sacrifice there. is no 


progress. 
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In the Lord Jesus this law is revealed with such force and 
completeness that all of its special features are outlined with 
marvellous distinctness. We may regard the workings of this 
Jaw in subordinate domains as nothing more than analogies. 
In reality, they appear to be far more than analogies. It is 
the same law operating in the one as in the other, differentiated 
by need and by the particular field of its operation. In every 
sphere possible benefits only become actual benefits by accept- 
ance and use. In the domain of the spiritual the benefits are 
appropriated by faith, repentance and the whole-souled sur- 
render of self in obedience to the lordship of Jesus. Coincident 
with this there goes forth from the infinite Father, through the 
medium of the Holy Spirit, a release from the penalties of 
sin, elevation above preceding moral and spiritual conditions 
and the gift in potentiality of righteousness and eternal life. 
Through Christ the believer enters into the relation of a son 
to his Father in heaven. Through the achievement of Jesus 
humanity is lifted above its previous condition into a new and 
higher condition, entering into the enjoyment of blessings 
which it could not have secured for itself. 

In the correlated factors of this law, as they are exemplified 
in the life and death of the Lord, we find the basic elements of 
the atonement theories of the Reformation period, crystallized 
in the familiar phrases, “vicarious sacrifice,” “ satisfaction of 
Divine justice,” “substitution” and kindred expressions. 
These are interpretations of the great law, pervading the whole 
of life, through the medium of medieval conceptions of civil 
and criminal law modified by Hebrew and pagan beliefs con- 
cerning the significance of animal sacrifice as means of atone- 
ment and propitiation. These terms have been so linked in 
with the whole theological conception of a past age and have 
been so literally understood and so formally applied as to render 
it impossible to use them without exposing one’s self to the 
danger of misapprehension. Moreover, the theological concep- 
tion lying back of these terms is artificial, in that it conceives 
of the Lord’s life and death as an extra-human event, a divine 
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expedient to remedy a disastrous situation. So conceived, 
Jesus is in no true sense an historical personage, nor is his life 
fully bound up with the life of humanity. 

In opposition to this view, this great law is truly organic, 
uniting the whole of humanity. Its phenomena are those of 
life, in its highest expression, of the spiritual life. It is of the 
very essential of goodness; it is of holiness, holy; apart from 
the operation of this law justice and righteousness are cold and 
formal. As man rises in spiritual power his life becomes 
more and more the exposition of this law. The man approaches 
more nearly the standard of the ideal, he becomes more per- 
fectly human and is raised into more complete fellowship with 
God. This is the reason why the Master makes the losing of 
one’s life for his sake the condition of salvation. A perfect 
character is not salvation, but a Christ-like character which is 
the condition of fellowship and communion with God the 
Father. Salvation is attained as we rise through Jesus Christ 
into fellowship with God. 


5. 


Revelation is coincident with growth and development. We 
know the insect, the plant, the animal, the man as each unfolds 
from the incipient stages of its life to full maturity. In the 
moral and spiritual development of man, as one of its neces- 
sary conditions, are temptation, sorrow and trial. The man 
advances by conquest. But temptation and trial are not 
simply conditions of spiritual progress. They are also the 
occasion and media of revelation. So we come to know the 
worth of love, hope, faith, meekness, courage, righteousness 
and justice by the temptations, sorrows and sufferings which 
the individual endures in the effort to maintain his spiritual 
integrity. To gather it all up in one word—through death. 
Death in this sense is the great illuminator. 

No doubt, under perfect conditions, life in its fullness, in 
its beauty and power will come to be known more perfectly 
through peace and joy, than through conflict and suffering. It 
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is impossible to believe that love is eternally limited to suffer- 
ing for its highest and truest manifestations. There must come 
a time, it seems, when life in its fullness can be revealed 
through the medium of joy, unhindered, unclouded. Even 
here joy is a great revealer of the essential nature of love and 
truth. From certain truths we are forever debarred except 
we approach them through joy. “The pure in heart shall see 
God.” But in this world, under present conditions, we come 
to know men by the fiery tests through which they have passed. 
“‘ Now I know,” said the angel of the Lord to Abraham, “ that 
thou fearest God, seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine 
only son from me.” 

We say of Jesus that in his birth he took upon him our 
nature, that he became man, true man; so truly man as to be 
called “the Son of Man.” Did Jesus in the onward movement 
and unfoldment of his life fulfil and obey the strictly human 
law of spiritual growth and development? Was his achieve- 
ment first in himself and through himself for the world? Were 
the spiritual conflicts through which he passed the necessary 
condition of advancement to complete union and fellowship 
with the Father? Was the end the actualization of that which 
at his birth was potential ? 

The incarnation is a spiritual, not a physical, event. What 
was potential in the infant Christ is in the mature man 
actualized on the cross. The assumption of the human, on the 
one hand, by the Divine, and, on the other, the assimilation of 
the Divine by the human, is a process wrought out to complete- 
ness by the Christ during his earthly life. It begins with his 
conception and birth, is completed in the final struggle on the 
cross and revealed in full force and splendor in the resurrec- 
tion and ascension. The union of man and God in the person 
of Jesus Christ is both a creation and an achievement. The 
redemption of the world is thus accomplished first in the person 
of Chirst himself, and from him, raised into absolute and eternal 
union with the Father, the redemptive forces stream out upon 
humanity, and all who believe in him are through the Holy 
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Spirit lifted up into fellowship with the Father and the Son. 
From Christ perfected by his life of humiliation and suffer- 
ing, culminating in his cruel but triumphant death,—“ For it 
became him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons to glory, to make the captain of 
their salvation perfect through sufferings”—from him flows 
the power of the new spiritual life; from him comes the power 
to regenerate every one who draws near to him in repentance 
and faith; through him, the Son of God, every one so repenting 
and believing is lifted up into sonship with his heavenly 
Father. But this fellowship with Christ, this life with him, 
must be lived in obedience to the law of his own life, the law 
of loving self-sacrifice for the welfare, the spiritual and eternal 
welfare, of men. Suffering belongs to the Christian’s life. He 
ig not to be surprised that sufferings come; he is not to think 
it strange that when he strives to live nobly for Christ he is 
compelled to endure affliction. On the contrary, he is to regard 
suffering as belonging to his vocation. It is his vocation to 
suffer. For if he hopes to reign with Christ, he must during 
this earthly life also suffer with him. Salvation, eternal life, 
is thus both a gift and an achievement. 

St. Paul, the great exponent of justification by faith, is the 
one who, more impressively than any other of the sacred 
writers, calls upon believers in Jesus to strive to make their 
calling and election sure. He it is who presents the Chris- 
tian’s life under ‘the figure of a race course. His is the 
imagery of the soldier clad in celestial armor doing battle for 
Christ. And he alone of all the sacred writers ventures to 
intimate the possibility of his own ultimate failure. “And 
every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 
things. Now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown, but we 
an incorruptible. I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so 
fight I, not as one that beateth the air; but I keep under my 
body and bring it into subjection, lest that by any means, 
when I have preached to others, I myself should be a cast- 
away” (1 Cor. 9: 25-27). As to the teaching of the Master, 
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from the parable of the Sower and the Seed to the parables of 
judgment the emphasis is continually laid on the need of faith- 
ful, active service. In the so called Sermon on the Mount one 
injunction follows another from beginning to end. 

It does not follow that, if there had been no sin in the world 
Christ would not have suffered. Temptation and trial are the 
conditions of moral and spiritual development, and these con- 
ditions would have existed even though man had never sinned. 
But the sinfulness of man, which deadened the conscience, 
blinded heart and mind, gendering greed, suspicion, envy, 
hatred and all malice infinitely magnified temptation and trial 
of every kind, creating conditions which are of the very nature 
of sin itself. 

The state in which man lived was the consequence of his 
sinfulness, and so his punishment. If we regard this punish- 
ment as the manifestation of the wrath of God, and it is diffi- 
cult indeed to find a more suitable word, we can make some ap- 
proach to an understanding of what is meant when we speak 
of Jesus bearing the wrath of God against the sins of all the 
world. He, the One of infinite understanding of the beauty 
and power of holiness, the utter repulsiveness and horror of 
sin, with a love for man and depth of sympathy for him beyond 
our power of conception, entered into the world lying under 
the dominion of sin, and under these conditions maintained 
himself in unbroken communion with his Father, made known 
his Father’s name and perfectly fulfilled his Father’s will. 
To fully accomplish the work committed to him, he endured 
all the ordinary ills of this life and the hatred of men even 
unto death. What that all may have meant to the spotless 
Son of man, we may well seek long to understand. 

Speaking in general terms, Jesus suffered with man and for 
man, but not in man’s place or in the stead of man. But when 
we say this, let us not forget that love and sympathy are 
endowed with a most marvellous capacity for identification, 
and that the capacity of Jesus in this respect cannot be 
measured by any simple human standard. But we say, he 
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died for man but not in man’s place. By dying for man he 
made escape for man possible, not simply because he had died 
for man, but because through his life of humiliation culminating 
in the temptation and agony of his death on the cross, he 
wrought perfection in human nature, raising it in himself into 
absolute union with God. Thus “being made perfect, he be- 
came the author of eternal salvation unto all that obey him.” 

But Jesus has accomplished something far greater than the 
deliverance of man from sin and death, great as such a deliver- 
ance is. He has lifted man from the generation of the first 
Adam, who was made a “living soul,” into the generation of 
the second Adam, who was made a “ quickening spirit”; from 
the generation of that which was of the earth earthly, into the 
generation of that which was of the heavens heavenly. It is 
a new creation. The building has not simply been renovated, 
but has had a new story added to it; one indeed for which the 
edifice had originally been designed, but one which had never 
before been erected. This new story completes the edifice. 
Through the creative act of the Lord from heaven man enters 
the final stage of his existence. 


; 6. 

Shortly before his crucifixion Jesus prayed, “ Father glorify 
thy name,” and, we are told, there came a voice from heaven, 
saying, “I have both glorified it, and will glorify it again.” 
Jesus had been glorified by the multitudes who followed him; 
glorified by his wonderful words and deeds; glorified in the 
transfiguration ; glorified by the shouting crowds when he rode 
in triumph into Jerusalem. Now there was to come a new 
glorification ; it was to be a glorification of moral and spiritual 
splendor,—the glorification of the cross. 

Whatever Jesus had said of the need and exercise of faith, 
he here revealed as possessed by himself and exercised under 
conditions of such an appalling nature as to warrant the loss 
of faith. Whatever he may have taught of love and forgive- 
ness, are here manifested under circumstances so revolting as 
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to justify vengence instead of compassion. Beautiful are the 
words he speaks of humility, meekness and long-suffering, but 
transcendently more beautiful are these graces as exhibited by 
him in his death agony. Whatever he may have said of the 
need of obedience, is surpassed by an actual obedience which 


‘leaves no jot or title unfulfilled. 


Truly, here is a glorification surpassing all the glory that 
had preceded it! a glorification which has exalted Jesus above 
all earthly dignitaries, and crowned him with a glory new in 
the heavenly world. And yet, as from the cross we survey the 
whole life of the Lord we see that it is, like the seamless robe 
he wore, all of one piece; and it is this spiritual completeness 
as wrought out on the cross which has drawn all men unto him. 

The cross is the supreme achievement; it is the supreme 
revelation. We may study it under many different aspects :— 
the cross as a revelation of faith; the cross as a revelation of 
love; the cross as a revelation of holiness; the cross as a revela- 
tion of the graces and moral qualities of perfect manhood; the 
cross as a revelation of sin and judgment; the cross as a revela- 
tion of the significance of temptation; the cross as a revelation 
of God’s dealings with men; the cross as a revelation of the 
hearts of men; the cross as a revelation of the way of life; the 
cross as the instrument and means of communion and fellow- 
ship with God; the cross as redemption; the cross as the em- 
blem of victory, and where will our studies end? The more we 
study, the more we learn, the more fully does the cross come to 
be the most illuminating event in history, the mystery of the 
ages and the paradox of life. If ever the time comes when 
we can say we understand the cross in all its richness and full- 
ness, in its length and breadth and height and depth, we shall 
know all of earth and all of heaven, and there will be nothing 
more to learn. For we shall have reached an open-eyed vision 
of Him who dwelleth in light unto which no man can approach. 

LEWISBURG, PA, 














II. 


GERMANY AND THE FORMATIVE FORCES OF 
THE GREAT WAR. 


RICHARD C. SCHIEDT. 


I do not rush into print in order to defend Germany, for 
Germany does not need my defense; she is fully able to de- 
fend herself. Nor shall I retaliate the vituperations heaped 
upon Germany by almost the entire American press. Never 
_ in the history of the world has there been such a systematic, 
ruthless onslaught against a belligerent nation on the part of a 
neutral power as we witness at the present time in this country. 
Never have newspaper scribes searched a nation’s history for 
the purpose of finding real or supposed defects as our gallant 
knights of the quill are doing just now. It almost seems as 
though this wholesale attack on Germany had been deliberately 
organized and set in motion by the entire anti-German press 
long before the war actually began, so systematic and effective 
is the alignment of the forces. It would be futile on my part 
to enter upon any discussion of newspaper rhetoric. I shall 
confine myself to certain incontrovertible facts* which deal with 
the immediate and the remote causes of this disastrous and ap- 
palling war and for this purpose group my arguments under 
the following heads: (1) The occasion for the war (2) Rus- 
sia and Germany. (3) France and Germany. (4) England 
and Germany. (5) The Belgian Invasion. 


Tue Occasion FoR THE War. 


Without discussing the age-old oriental question, which 
after ll is the focus whence all bellicose heat has radiated 


1 Based upon the various official documents and diplomatic correspond- 


ences. 
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within the last century, I turn to the immediate occasion for 
the war which according to all parties concerned was the as- 
sassination of Archduke Francis Ferdinand, successor to the 
Austrian throne, and his wife the duchess of Hohenberg by the 
revolver shots of a member of a Servian band of conspirators, 
named Gabriel Principe, on June 28 last. The Austro-Hun- 
garian officials who investigated the crime discovered that the 
plot to take the life of the Archduke was planned and promoted 
in Belgrade with the codperation of official Servian individuals 
and was carried out with weapons from the Servian govern- 
ment depot. The crime was not directed against Francis 
Ferdinand personally, for he was known to be the best friend of 
the Servians and the Slav cause; it was directed against the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy by the Pan-Servian propaganda, 
the ultimate object of whose policies was to revolutionize gradu- 
ally and finally to bring about a separation of the south- 
western region of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy from that 
empire and unite it with Servia. The repeated efforts of the 
dual monarchy to establish good, neighborly relations did not 
change this trend of Servian politics in the least because the 
Servian propaganda believed herself supported by Russia in 
her endeavor. After the Balkan wars Russia favored a new 
Balkan League under Russian patronage whose activities 
should be directed against the existence of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy, which stood in the way of Russia’s ambitions 
in Turkey. Servia should cede to Bulgaria the section of 
Macedonia that she had won in the last Balkan war and offset 
the loss by the acquisition of Bosnia and the Herzegowina at 
the expense of Austria, while Bulgaria was to be made pliable 
and Rumania was to be chained to Russia. 

In view of these circumstances Austria could no longer look 
on at the operations on the other side of the border without 
taking action. She presented her case to her ally Germany and 
the latter gave her an entirely free hand in her action against 
Servia, because a weakened and crushed Austria would make 
the position of the Germanic race in Central Europe untenable. 
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Servia was therefore asked by Austria to punish the parties 
guilty of the murder at Serajevo. The Austrian ultimatum 
demanded as a guarantee for the carrying out of the proceed- 
ings participation in the investigation on Servian territory 
and the definite dissolution of the various Pan-Servian societies 
carrying on an agitation against Austria-Hungary. Belgrade 
was willing to yield completely to its great neighbor but at 
noon time of the day on which the ultimatum was to end, a 
cipher telegram from St. Petersburg arrived, and the message 
of the Russian government to the Servian reversed the mood of 
the little kingdom. The bellicose Servian crown prince, stand- 
ing in his automobile, drove jubilantly through the excited 
crowds on the streets, and a few hours later a refusal was sent 
to Vienna, which would mean nothing but war, for the Rus- 
sian Empire was to back little Servia against its foes and 
Austria could not and would not back down. War was offi- 
cially declared on the 28th of July. Germany, notably the 
emperor, devoted all their efforts to localize the war. Austria 
had given assurance on July 26 through her ambassador in St. 
Petersburg that she had no plans of conquest, but only wished 
to have peace at last on her frontiers. Russia replied that 
in case the Austrian army were to cross the Servian boundary 
the military districts facing Austria would be mobilized. 
England’s premier, Sir Edward Grey, suggested that the dif- 
ferences between Austria-Hungary and Servia be laid before a 
conference of the ambassadors of Germany, France and Italy 
with himself presiding over the sessions. To this suggestion 
Germany replied that while they approved Sir Edward Grey’s 
tender, they could not take part in such a conference because 
they could not call upon Austria to appear before a European 
court in her controversy with Servia, since that was purely 
an Austro-Hungarian affair unless the conference should also 
include the relations between Austria and Russia. By that 
time hostilities had begun. Russia had mobilized her troops 
on the German frontier as well as on the Austrian and on July 
277 the first reports of preparatory measures by France arrived. 
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Nevertheless Germany continued her efforts for mediation 
together with England. As late as the 30th of July Germany 
transmitted an English proposal to Vienna, which established 
this basis of negotiation, that Austria after succeeding in 
marching into Servia should dictate her terms there. But 
Russia, not accepting this basis of negotiation, ordered a gen- 
eral mobilization, after the Czar’s government had given its 
solemn pledge of honor that no such measures were taken. 
Russia was bent on war, and Germany followed suit in order- 
ing her mobilization. 

The fact that the German emperor was calmly sojourning in 
Norway and the government officials, including the German 
ambassador to the United States, were on their vacation, to- 
gether with the printed documents which prove the sincere 
effort of Germany to maintain peace, demonstrate conclusively, 
on the one hand, that Germany did not want war and, on the 
other, that she could not prevent Russia from entering upon it. 
The surety for peace was in Russia’s hands but Russia was 
bound to wage war. 

There is further evidence of Germany’s honest conduct in 
the recent Russian Orange Book, an analysis of which appeared 
in the London Economist of September, 12, and is all the more 
curious coming as it does from an organ of Russia’s ally. I 
quote from it as follows: . 

“The reason of the Russian mobilization is somewhat sur- 
prising. According to the Orange Book, the general mobiliza- 
tion orders were signed in Austria on July 28, whereas accord- 
ing to Baron de Bunsen, our Ambassador in Vienna (White 
Paper, 127), general mobilization was ordered in Austria on 
August 1. Since the necessity of the Russian mobilization 
was based on the Austrian mobilization, and since the gen- 
eral Russian mobilization was the direct cause of the German 
mobilization—which made war inevitable—it would seem to 
be important that this point should be cleared up. A further 
telegram in the Orange Book, from Berlin, describing the 
issue of German mobilization orders some time before it actu- 
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ally took place, suggests that the Russian envoys were occa- 
sionally mistaken in their information.” 

That Germany wanted this war is so generally accepted that 
it is interesting to read what the Belgian Charge d’ Affaires 
at St. Petersburg, M. de L’Escalle, wrote to his government at 
Brussels July 30 in an exhaustive report on conditions in the 
Russian capital, in part as follows: 

“The days of yesterday and today have been spent in the 
waiting for events that must follow the declaration of war by 
Austria-Hungary on Servia. What is incontestible is that 
Germany has striven here, as well as at Vienna, to find some 
means of avoiding a general conflict.” 

“ This morning an official communication to the newspapers 
announces that the reserves have been called under arms in a 
certain number of governments. Knowing the discreet na- 
ture of the official communication, one can, without fear, assert 
that mobilization is going on everywhere.” 

“England began by allowing it to be understood that she 
did not want to be drawn into a conflict. Sir George Buchanan 
(British ambassador) said that openly; today one is firmly 
convinced at St. Petersburg—one has even the assurance of 
' it—that England will support France. This support is of en- 
ormous weight, and has contributed not a little to give the 
upper hand to the war party.” 


Russra AND GERMANY. 


The question arises, why should Russia want war with Ger- 
many? We come now to the remote causes of the war. 
Germans and Russians had fought side by side on many a 
battlefield, since Frederick the Great had made peace with 
Czar Peter III, his friend and admirer, in the treaty of St. 
Petersburg in 1762. For over one hundred years the most 
amicable relations had existed between Russia and Prussia, and 
when Prince Bismarck became the leader in German politics 
it was his chief aim to maintain these friendly relations at 
any cost. After the Franco-German war the situation changed. 
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A united Germany was not to Russia’s advantage and France 
put forth all her efforts to undermine these former relations 
and to persuade the Czar’s government into a Franco-Russian 
alliance. Prince Bismarck skillfully utilized the policy of 
personal sympathy, entertained by Alexander II out of grati- 
tude to the service which Frederick William III and IV of 
Prussia had rendered to Russia, not only to strengthen the 
friendship between the Czar’s government and Germany but 
also to reconcile the two estranged powers of Russia and Aus- 
tria, and to bring about the alliance of the three emperors of 
Russia, Germany and Austria. However, his keen insight 
into international affairs did not deceive him for a moment in 
the belief that the irreconcilable antagonism between Austria 
and Russia would never be settled without conflict, especially 
when the conditions in the Balkan Peninsula became untenable 
in 1872. It was this antagonism in the Orient which finally 
led to the dissolution of the triple alliance. The Russian 
prime minister, Prince Gortschakow, declared at a peace con- 
ference held in Berlin in 1875 when war between Germany 
and France was again “in sight” that the interests of Russia 
forbade a further decrease of French influence and power in 
Europe. Russia was, indeed, not yet ready to enter upon an 
alliance with France, but such an alliance was possible, if 
France should make further progress in its rapid recovery 
from the disaster of 1870. In order to avert this danger 
Bismarck opened the Pandora box of the Oriental question 
the crux of which was and always had been Russia’s desire 
for the possession of Constantinople and an outlet to the Medi- 
terranean. Prince Gortschakow clearly foresaw that if he 
would directly attack Turkey he would arouse the antagonism 
of all Europe; he therefore aimed on the one hand at the 
extension of Russia’s rule in Asia, in order to threaten Turkey 
from that direction, and on the other hand at undermining 
the Sultan’s influence in Europe with the aid of Russian money 
and the diplomatic shrewdness of Ignatiew, the Russian min- 
ister of foreign affairs. In order to prevent England from 
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helping the Sublime Porte pressure was to be brought to bear 
upon Afghanistan and Persia which would tie Great Britain’s 
hands. The German Chancellor looked on with apparent in- 
difference. He wrote in 1875, when Emperor Francis Joseph 
of Austria had made a slavophil speech in Dalmatia and there- 
by encouraged the insurrection of the Balkan states against 
Turkey: “ Mighty Germany has great tasks above all to keep 
peace in Europe. This is my chief consideration even in the 
Oriental crisis. I do not intend to interfere if there is any 
way to avoid it, for such an interference might cause an 
European conflagration, especially if the interests of Austria 
and Russia should clash in the Balkans. If I should take the 
side of one of these powers France would immediately join 
with the other and an European war would break out. I am 
trying to hold two mighty beasts by their collars, in order 
that they may not tear each other to pieces, and in order that 
they may not combine against Germany.” 

The upshot of the Balkan insurrection was finally the Rus- 
sian declaration of war against Turkey in 1877, in which the 
military inefficiency and fearful corruption of the Russian 
government was lamentably exposed. The defeat at Plewna, 
which without the help of Rumania would have led to the 
complete annihilation of the Russian army, showed to the 
world the weakness of the northern colossus. Austria was 
too generous to utilize its opponent’s downfall in her own in- 
terests and when the final fall of Plewna reversed the fortunes 
of Russia the arrogance of the latter knew no bounds scorn- 
ing every possible interference. However, the peace treaty 
dictated by Russia at San Stefano in 1878 which reduced 
Turkey to a minimum of its European possessions, was an- 
nulled again by England and almost led to war between the 
latter and Russia. Through the mediation of Germany at 
the Berlin congress of 1878 peace was finally established. 
Montenegro, Servia and Rumania became entirely independ- 
ent, while Bulgaria and eastern Rumelia became vassal states 
under Christian governors and Bosnia and the Herzegowina 
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were placed under Austria’s permanent sovereign administra- 
tion. The German Chancellor had clearly recognized that if 
Europe would allow Russia to dictate terms of peace in Con- 
stantinople, it would become the mistress of the Orient and the 
establishment of Slavic principalities under Russia’s protec- 
torate would inevitably lead on the one hand to the disintegra- 
tion of the related nationalities of the Austrian monarchy and 
on the other to such an increase of Russia’s power that France 
would seek an alliance with her at the first opportunity. The 
Russian National party felt a keen disappointment and cha- 
grin when the treaty of San Stefano was declared null and 
void and Gortschakow was bitterly denounced for having 
robbed his country of the fruits of their victory. The Rus- 
sian Premier put the blame on Bismarck, who had frankly 
told the Czar that, if Russia would not yield, she would have 
to face the whole European coalition, in a new and terrible 
war. But Russia’s wrath against the “honest broker” of 
Germany knew no bounds, and the triple alliance between the 
three emperors had reached its sad ending. 

From that time on the relations between Germany and Rus- 
sia have become less and less cordial. At the same time a 
new friendship sprang up between Austria and Germany 
which culminated in the Austro-German defensive alliance, 
perhaps the most decisive factor in European politics. Ever 
since then Russia’s policy has been to establish cordial rela- 
tions with all slavic states and elements and to form a great 
pan-slavic alliance under Russia’s protectorate. On the other 
hand Austria and Germany have persistently striven to up- 
hold the German interests in the east as the only bulwark 
against the Slavic invasion of western Europe. The result 
of these two antagonizing tendencies was to drive Russia first 
into an alliance with France and finally into an understand- 
ing with England. Her modern watchword is “the road to 
Constantinople leads through Berlin ”; because Russia cannot 
conquer Austria unless she conquers Germany. For years 
this war has been planned. In 1912 when the Balkan con- 
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flict began the Russian aggression was expected and Germany 
and Austria made preparations to meet it. Galicia resembled a 
military camp and in Silesia and West Prussia the bridges were 
being guarded and castles and schoolhouses selected for hos- 
pitals. In the East Prussian forts the guards reported Russian 
searchlights, but Russia was not yet ready, the mobilization of 
the army which was without heavy artillery and strategic rail- 
roads would have taken too long and France had no reliable 
powder. France promised the money and railroads were pro- 
jected, the war was prophesied for 1916, first against Austria, 
from whom Russia expected to take Galicia. But the rela- 
tions became more and more strained, especially when Austria 
strove to reconcile the Ruthenians and Germany allowed its 
officers to enter Turkish service as military instructors. The 
newspapers and the war party did their utmost to hasten the 
rupture, and the assassination of Francis Ferdinand and the 
Austrian ultimatum furnished a convenient pretext. Grand 
Duke Nikolajevitch, Savonow and Iswolsky are the trio that 
started the ball rolling. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


The strained relations between France and Germany date 
back to the time of Louis XIV, more specifically to the year 
1680 and the following decade, when the sun king decreed that 
all the lands which once had been under Frankish rule must 
again be incorporated into France. Alsace and Lorraine were 
invaded and occupied. 50,000 French troops under Montclas 
and his still more devilish general Melac entered the Palatinate 
and devastated 25 of the most flourishing German cities, 
among them Trier, Worms, Speyer, Mannheim, Heidelberg, 
etc.; in fact they reduced all habitations along the Rhine, 
more than 1,200, to ashes. The ruins of the beautiful castle 
of Heidelberg are still witnesses of the horrible deeds of Louis 
XIV’s soldiers. Colmar, Schlettstadt, Strassburg and other 
independent Alsatian cities were transformed into French de- 
pendencies; the Protestant cathedrals were turned over to the 
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Catholic bishop and all people who would not become Catholics 
had to flee—and all this just at a time when the wounds of the 
thirty years war had hardly begun to heal. Thousands upon 
thousands of homeless sufferers turned to Holland and by way 
of England to America—they are now known as the German 
Pilgrim fathers, the founders of America’s agricultural empire. 
In the century-long struggle for German unity Alsace and 
Lorraine formed again and again the pivot of controversy. 
After the wars of the Spanish succession, when the German 
empire under Francis II, after fighting for England at Blend- 
heim and Malplaquet, were deprived by her of the rightful 
claims to the French borderlands and again in 1815 at the 
close of the Napoleonic wars, when England again interfered 
for selfish reasons, until the new German states in 1870-71 
saw their agelong dream of a united Germany realized and 
Alsace and Lorraine were returned to the rightful owners. In 
those days the best Americans rejoiced in Germany’s victory 
over France and Professor Cramb, late of Oxford University, 
says in his much-talked-of book on Germany and England, 
published a year ago: “ No war in history was ever more just 
than the war which Bismarck and Moltke waged against 
France.” Yet today cur newspapers are full of all sorts of 
fairy stories about Bismarck having forced the war upon 
France, and that France had a perfect right to retake her lost 
provinces. Those who knew Alsace and Lorraine before 1870 
and have seen it in these later years unanimously acknowledge 
that these two provinces have been completely transformed 
under German rule. The poor village of Strassburg has be- 
come a beautiful city with magnificent streets, parks and 
buildings and what is true of Strassburg is true of the whole 
of Alsace. And the people who were looked down upon by the 
Parisians and treated as the Yankees used to treat the “ Penn- 
sylvania Dutch” are today among the most loyal patriots of 
Germany. Over 150,000 young Alsacians and Lothringians 
volunteered their services in behalf of the German cause during 
the first week after the outbreak of the present war. Does 
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that show any support of the French claim or endorsement of 
our critics? These critics go further and say that we stole the 
Danish provinces in 1864, when as a matter of historical fact, 
Schleswig and Holstein which had been independent duchies 
whose reigning house had died out, rebelled against Danish 
aggression and demanded to be retained by the North-German 
Confederacy. Is American judgment actually so fickle as to 
believe all such nursery stories ? 

As Bismarck had foretold that it would take at least 50 
years of armed peace to hold Alsace and Lorraine and even 
then only another war still more disastrous for France would 
make those provinces integral parts of Germany, so it has hap- 
pened. 

It is interesting to note the correctness of another prophecy 
found in the correspondence of two of the most brilliant minds 
of the times, viz., David Friedrich Strauss and Ernest Renan. 
The former wrote to the latter shortly after the first German 
victories on French soil: “ We considered the war against 
France, as the result of the events of the year 1866, as un- 
avoidable. We did not want the war, but we knew the French 
people sufficiently to know that they would want it. For the 
same reason was the seven years war the result of the two 
Silesian wars. Frederick the Great did not want the war; but 
he knew that Maria Theresa would want it and would not rest 
until she had found allies for it. No ruler nor people re- 
nounce so easily their traditional supremacy. France has 
been accustomed since the days of Richelieu and Louis XIV 
to play the first réle among European nations and through the 
first Napoleon they were confirmed in their belief. The first 
condition for the maintenance of this supremacy was the weak- 
ness of Germany which was divided while France was united, 
disrupted by dissensions while France was harmonious, heavy 
and slow in its movements while France was quick and agile. 
But every nation has its time, and if it is worthy, not only 
once. Germany produced thinkers and poets which were more 
than the equals of the French classicists of the seventeenth 
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and eighteenth centuries. Germany had assumed the intel- 
lectual leadership in Europe while France still continued al- 
though latterly only in conflict with England to lead politi- 
cally. Each age trains its own men, provided that the younger 
generations always furnish the right type of personalities to 
displace the older at the right time and the right place. Bis- 
marck was such a man of such caliber and his position in the 
Frankfurt parliament the right place to look into the inner- 
most source of the German misery. France had allowed the 
events of 1866, hoping to gain from the inner dissensions of 
the neighboring German states; when she was herself deceived 
in her calculations, she could not hide her chagrin. 

France has changed her constitution three times since the 
fall of the first Napoleon. Germany never dreamed of inter- 
fering; she always respected the rights of her neighbor to con- 
struct the interior of her house according to her needs and 
comforts, or her moods. Have we done anything more since 
1866 in Germany? We demolished some of the partitions in 
our hitherto notoriously uninhabitable dwelling, we removed 
some of the joists and built new walls; has all that brought | 
any damage to our neighbor’s house? Dit it threaten to de- 
prive her of light and air? Did it expose her to the dangers 
of a conflagration? Nothing of the kind. This neighbor 
wanted to have the most beautiful and the highest house in 
the whole street; especially ours was not to be any too sub- 
stantial; we were not allowed to lock it and the neighbor was 
to have the privilege, as she had done formerly, to occupy 
some of its rooms whenever she saw fit. France is not willing 
to surrender her European primacy. We Germans have 
learned in the hard school of misfortune and disgrace, in which 
largely your countrymen were our harsh schoolmasters and 
disciplinarians, to recognize our fundamental national defects ; 
our dreaminess, our slowness and above all our inner dissen- 
sions, as what they really are, viz., impediments to our national 
prosperity. We have, therefore, endeavored to get control over 
ourselves, we have fought against these defects and have tried 
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to get rid of them one by one. On the contrary the French 
national defects have been nursed and developed by a number 
of French rulers, centuries of success have inflated them and 
misfortune has never diminished them. The desire for glory 
and glitter, the tendency to gain it not so much by quiet, per- 
sistent labor from within, as through loud-mouthed, adventur- 
ous undertakings against the outer world, the arrogant claim 
to stand at the head of nations, and the eagerness to boss and 
exploit them; these defects which are specifically Gallic just 
as the above-named are German, have been nursed by Louis 
XIV, by the first and now by, it is to be hoped, the last 
Napoleon, in a manner which has profoundly injured the na- 
tional character. The success, for which we struggle, is 
nothing more nor less than the equality among European 
nations, the assurance that henceforth no longer any restless 
neighbor shall disturb us, whenever she sees fit, in our labors 
of peace, nor deprive us of the fruits of our industry. For 
this we must have security.” 

Of Renan’s answer which followed after Napoleon’s capture 
I shall give some of the salient sentences: “The great mis- 
fortune in the world is that France does not understand Ger- 
many and Germany does not understand France and this 
mutual misunderstanding will now become still worse. In 
1866 we—lI speak in the name of a small group of truly liberal 
men—sincerely rejoiced, that Germany began to establish 
herself as a first-class power—Emperor Napoleon III learned 
of Bismarck’s plans in 1865 and agreed to them. He honestly 
hoped Germany’s unification would take place in friendly co- 
operation with France. . . . The victory of K6niggraetz came, 
and nothing was agreed upon. The emperor whose vision had 
been dimmed by the boastful talk of the war party and the 
reproach of the opposition, allowed himself to be persuaded 
that this event, which he had wanted and brought about and 
which he ought to have considered a victory, was a defeat for 
him. . . . But Prussia owed our emperor and France grati- 
tude and sympathy and should not have been so severe in the 
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Luxemburg affair . . . it would have moderated public opin- 
ion which in a land with universal suffrage is necessary. .. . 
The war which is being waged at the present moment was not 
unavoidable. France did not want it. Such things must not 
be judged by newspaper phraseology or Boulevard shouting. 
France at the bottom of her heart loves peace; she desires to 
occupy herself with the exploitation of the immense sources 
of her wealth, wants to find an answer to the questions of her 
democratic and social future. The weakness of our constitu- 
tional institutions, the sinister counsel, which glory-mad officers, 
ignorant and vain diplomats gave the emperor; here you have 
the real causes of the war, and the only ones. Two opinions 
are now heard in France: ‘Let us finish this disagreeable 
business as soon as possible. Let us yield to everything that 
is asked for, cede Alsace and Lorraine; sign any peace com- 
pact; but then, implacable hatred, unceasing armament, alli- 
ance with anybody who wants it; unconditional granting of 
all Russian wishes; our only aim and the only moving force 
of our national life: the war of annihilation against the Ger- 
manic.’ Thus one party talks. The other says: ‘We 
must save France’s integrity, improve our constitution, lay 
aside our weaknesses, and instead of dreaming about revenge 
for a war which was started by us as the unjust aggressors, 
let us enter upon an alliance with Germany and England, 
which will lead humanity to the high goal of moral freedom.’ 
Which of these two policies will gain the upper hand depends 
upon Germany—the strongest security for peace you will have 
if Europe should forbid the change of the present boundaries 
of France. Any other solution will end in the never ceasing 
desire for revenge.” 

On the 2d of October, Strauss answered: “ We count upon 
the victor’s spoils and do not believe that we can reconcile 
France by lenient treatment. A nation that wanted satisfac- 
tion for Sadowa, the defeat of a people foreign to her, will cry 
ten times louder for revenge for Worth and Metz, for Sedan 
and Paris, even though we had done them no other harm than 
that of having defeated them so often.” 
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Renan’s final reply after the peace of Frankfurt was: “ The 
action of the Prussian statesmen has had this effect, that 
France sees only one aim before her: the reconquest of the 
lost provinces. Our position compels us to inflame the hatred 
of the Slavs against the Germans, to flatter panslavism and to 
serve without fail Russia’s ambition.” 

When Bismarck saw Louis Napoleon for the last time before 
the great war, a marshall of France said at the table to the 
Prussian: “One day we shall cross bayonettes. The French 
rooster cannot tolerate that another rooster shall crow louder 
than he. Your rooster has crowed too loud at Sadowa.” Here 
lies the gist of the whole matter. In spite of the infusions of 
German and Roman blood the French have remained Gauls 
and when France’s nobility fell under the guillotine and the 
masses began to rule, the Gallic character ascended the French 
throne, a character which has not changed since the days of 
Julius Caesar. In spite of Germany’s relentless efforts to 
reconcile France the echo of Renan’s words has reverberated 
again and again through speeches and newspapers. France 
had a chance to grow into a great world power and become the 
strong member of a continental alliance against British arro- 
gance if she had accepted the decision of the God of War. But 
the Gallic spirit could not do that. 

In March, 1907, at a dinner given in honor of Colonel Goepp 
of the 26th French infantry, just retired, the guest of the 
evening said: “‘ You see me sad because I must retire after 35 
years of service without having participated in the war of 
revenge, which was expected every day. Two years ago the 
great hour seemed to have come. But my old dream failed 
again of realization. The war must come. Now I can only 
count on the younger generation of France’s brave youth. The 
26th regiment will show the Germans that our regiment is 
equal to the task.” General Bailloud, the commander of this 
corps, had answered: “ The colonel has reminded us that war 
was immanent in 1905. That is correct. The same cause or 
a new pretext will perhaps soon force us to fulfill this patriotic 
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duty. War will come. And I have the confidence that your 
regiment, Colonel, will do its share in returning to France the 
lost provinces and to you, your home.” This happened at 
Nancy in the officers’ mess. The speeches were repeated in 
the newspapers and brought before the French parliament. 
The Secretary of War called the general to account but received 
him with open arms and the president of the French cabinet 
declared openly: “I share the feelings of the General and 
have told him so openly, but only parliaments have a right to 
declare war against a certain country for certain purposes.” 
Germany paid no attention to the agitation, and Emperor Wil- 
liam was called “L’empereur pacifiste et timide.” 

But the agitation continued in newspapers and schoolbooks, 
jingo meetings, ete. The climax was furnished by the book 
On Our Next War, published three years ago by Monstrat, 
general-in-chief of the Army of Chalons, in which he outlines 
the march of the French troops along the Belgian frontier and 
declares without the least compunctions or even reference to 
neutrality relations that the decisive battle must be fought on 
the old field of Waterloo. A great deal of harsh criticism is 
heard in England, France and America about German mili- 
tarism as embodied in General von Bernhardi’s book on Ger- 
many and the Next War, but not a word about French mili- 
tarism as exhibited in Monstrat’s book or of English militarism 
paraded in Homer Lea’s diatribes. 

No one in his sane mind will doubt for a moment that 
France’s one idea has been for years revenge for 1870, the re- 
conquest of Alsace and Lorraine. Therefore, when Russia 
had been assured of England’s help to France the latter rejoiced 
in the opportunity of the hour. On July 27, the first reports 
of preparatory measures by France arrived in Germany. The 
14th corps discontinued its maneuvers and returned to garrison 
duty. In reply to the German request whether France would 
remain neutral in case of war with Russia, France replied that 
she would do what her interests seemed to warrant. A few hours 
later, at 5 P.M. in the afternoon, the complete mobilization of 
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the entire French army and navy was ordered. The hour 
of revenge had come. 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 


When I turn to England’s relation to Germany I can hardly 
refrain from becoming irritated, for the more I do look into the 
matter the more I am convinced that the chief culprit in this 
great disaster is England. To justify her unparalleled attack 
on Germany England has resurrected Treitschke and Bernhardi. 
Professor Cramb gives us in his above-mentioned book some 
glimpses into the causes for the attitude of the Berlin professor 
and the Prussian general which do not redound to England’s 
credit. Speaking of Treitschke’s antagonism to England he 
says: “ And not without justice he delineates English policy 
throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries as aimed 
consistently at the repression of Prussia as soon as English 
politicians discovered the true nature of that state and divined 
the great future reserved for it by destiny. Had not England 
been Prussia’s treacherous but timid enemy in 1864 and 1866 
and again in 1870-71? That which Treitschke hates in Eng- 
land is her pretentiousness, her overbearing middle class self- 
satisfaction as expressed in her national hymn, “ Rule 
Britannia ”: 

‘‘The nations not so blessed as thee 
Must in their turn to tyrants fall 
Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free 
The dread and envy of them all.’’ 

One hundred and sixty years have passed since Frederick 
the Great—it was the day of Hastings and later the day of 
Wellington’s death—wrote to Duke Karl of Brunswick: “ These 
people (the British king) want me to betray France and be 
satisfied with the glory of having saved their Hannoverian 
lands, which does not concern me at all; they either want to 
make a fool of me or they are fools themselves and of a ridic- 
ulous arrogance.” He had looked into the archives, which 
were afterwards the chief historic sources of Ranke, Droysen 
and Treitschke, and knew full well what had happened in 
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his century. Why was Alsace not returned to Germany by 
the peace of Rastatt in 1714? Because England did not want 
it, because Queen Ann, King George and Lord Stanhope were 
satisfied with the Utrecht concessions which gave them the 
Hudson Bay, New Foundland and Nova Scotia; they did 
not expect Louis XIV, who had been so obliging to them, to 
surrender also Strassburg, just to please their poor German 
cousin, although they had pledged their royal word of honor 
that this should be done. Ever since electors of Hannover 
occupied the English throne the special antipathy against Prus- 
sia had become more and more pronounced, not only after the 
second George, after the war of the Austrian succession, but 
every time when a Prussian king was unwilling to use his power 
in their behalf against France or Russia. At first Germany 
was to be humiliated (Ranke has proved it for the thirty years 
war), now Prussia was to be weakened. For this reason Louis 
XIV was protected by Wellington’s grenadiers on his way to the 
Tuilleries, and Alsace and Lorraine were not returned to Ger- 
many although this was agreed upon by the three monarchs be- 
for the second French Restoration. England did not want 
to impose that sacrifice upon the king of her choice because 
such disaster would make the position of the Bourbons impos- 
sible. The idea that Prussia might control the important 
commercial city of Leipzig was so intolerable to Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, that the peremptorily refused to listen to Harden- 
berg’s proposition to entrust temporarily the administration of 
Saxony to Prussia. When Frederick William III of Prussia 
could not be persuaded to break with Czar Alexander, France 
and Austria were entreated and urged to form an alliance 
against Prussia and English money and soldiers were promised. 
The same Castlereagh had shortly before advocated an Austro- 
Prussian alliance against France and had written in the days 
of the Vienna congress to Chancellor Hardenberg that justice 
required that Saxony, “the chief tool for the disintegration 
of Prussia,” should be assigned to the crown of Prussia. It is 
even asserted that without England’s duplicity or directly 
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hostile policy the wars of 1866 and 1870 would not have been 
fought. The treaty of the third of January, 1815, which 
fostered old aspirations of Austria, France and the German 
central states and created the secretly continuing “entente 
cordiale” of the Western Powers, was not a transient event. 
“According to the purpose of its real author Talleyrand,” says 
Treitschke, “the treaty (Talleyrand, Metternich and Castle- 
reagh had signed it) was undoubtedly made for the express 
purpose to crush with superior forces exhausted Prussia and 
to deprive her of her newly acquired position as a great power.” 
That was 1815. Four decades later, Lord Palmerston said, 
England would and must see to it that Denmark retain the 
duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. In January, 1864, John 
Russell, Palmerston’s successor in the Foreign Office, tried his 
best to draw France, Russia and Sweden into a coalition for 
the protection of Denmark. Louis Napoleon refused and 
England lost courage, but in the month of May in the same 
year the House of Lords cheered Lord Grey’s absolutely untrue 
statement that the Danish fleet had destroyed the Austrian 
fleet at Heligoland. The combinations changed, but the dis- 
trust of Prussia and Germany remained. And yet Frederick 
William IV constantly wooed for England’s friendship. But 
the fatherland remained the chief object of ridicule at Vic- 
toria’s court; it was the land of beer-drinkers and uncouth 
sour-krout eaters, and the German mercenary soldiers in the 
English army were called in the House of Commons a pack 
of degenerate loafers. In the war of 1870 England preserved 
indeed the appearance of neutrality but secretly she favored 
France. Whatever Crown Prince Frederick, Victoria’s son- 
in-law, in his easy-going way wrote to British royalty or dis- 
cussed with British war correspondents concerning German 
war plans was immediately communicated to Paris or to the 
French headquarters. And Lothar Bucher mentions a case 
in which England broke the international law in order to 
please France. “A German merchant marine had been cap- 
tured by a French warship near Beechy Head, i. e., within the 
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three-mile limit from land. But no one ever heard that the 
reclamations of the German government ever had the slightest 
effect; in fact the English government never demanded from 
the French the surrender of the prize. The Whigs then ruled 
the British Empire. But Lord Granville had made it known 
that D’Israeli planned an anti-German alliance with Russia. 
Nor must it be forgotten that Germany’s colonial enterprises 
had to suffer from England in the very start, how she con- 
stantly supported the revolts of the Hereros and the Hotten- 
tots, England who boasts so proudly of the burden of the 
white man and his right to rule. Hendrik Witbooi, the Herero 
leader in the revolts against the Germans, knows how much he 
owes to the good graces of England. “ Politics are not gov- 
erned by sentimentality,” said Lord Palmerston, and Germany 
never had any reason to be thankful to Great Britain for any 
such sentimentality as friendship, but a hundred reasons to 
fear her with the fear of a man who knows no trembling. 
England is tremendously strong, the greatest empire known to 
history, and her people are not the shopkeeper souls and sport- 
ing dudes as which they are often described. She was first in 
all the finer arts of modern civilization and naturally looked 
with disdain upon the cramped conditions of poor Prussia and 
her once provincial inhabitants. But those days are passed. 
To-day owing to the initiative of Emperor William Germany 
has outstripped old England in all spheres of civilization and 
culture, in literature, in music, painting and sculpture, in 
trade and industry. Her universities and technical high 
schools are more thorough, her railroads and steamboats are 
more reliable and equipped with greater comfort; bridge 
builders, hydraulic engineers, and chemists can learn a great 
deal more in Germany than in England and above all Ger- 
man manufacture and commerce has long ago outstripped the 
British rivals. Without the highly organized credit system of 
the German Banks this enormous progress would have been 
impossible. England called this system provincial and con- 
tinental, but to this day she is still without a single industrial 
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bank. In 1880 the German export amounted to nearly three 
billions marks, the import was slightly less. In 1907 the 
export had risen to over nine and one-half billions marks, the 
import to nearly seven and one-half billions. While the entire 
trade of England increased from 1890 to 1907 from fifteen to 
twenty-three billions that of Germany rose from eight to seven- 
teen billions. While the entire British trade still exceeds 
that of France by 100 per cent. and that of the United States 
of 70 per cent. it exceeds that of Germany only by 40 per 
cent. It was this rapid advance of Germany which turned 
the former English condescension and ridicule into alarm and 
fear. Germany must be curbed. Edward VII, the shrewdest 
politician since Bismarck, resolved to paralyze his nephew’s 
realm by diplomatic means. He travelled from one European 
capitol to the other and by skilful manipulation of the various 
aspirations of the European states succeeded in isolating Ger- 
many, politically at least. The result was the Triple Entente. 
The age-old policy of England to control the balance of power 
on the continent was revived while the mistress of the Sea 
sought to complete her schemes of world empire. Germany 
needed constantly new markets for her goods, she contrived the 
brilliant plan of building a railroad into Asia, the Bagdad 
railroad, which would open up western Asia for German trade. 
England grew frantic, because her own private plans seemed to 
be in danger of failure. She had occupied Egypt in 1882; 
this act placed the keystone in the great arch of the British 
empire which encircled the Indian Ocean. But as a strategic 
position it is very vulnerable in as much as it can be attacked 
from Asia Minor and Syria by land, therefore her fear of the 
Bagdad railroad. She therefore contrived a scheme by which 
Arabia and the land of the ancient Euphrates and Tigris should 
be incorporated into her Indian Empire and the great English 
hydraulic engineer, Wilcox, submitted a plan of canalization 
for these ancient lands in order to furnish protection for Egypt 
and a continuous land route from the Nile to the Indus. A 
railroad from Cairo to Calcutta was to crown this gigantic 
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undertaking. Parallel with this Asiatic project went another, 
which aimed at a continuous connection between Cairo and the 
Cape. The impediment to the former was the Arabian Irak, 
to the latter German East Africa. Great Britain therefore 
determined to crush Germany. Formerly her weapons took 
the form of ridicule, when we find Lord Palmerston writing 
in 1861 of the Germans: “They may sail with the clouds or 
build air castles, but they never had the genius to cross the 
ocean or even to sail on small rivers.” 

Winston Churchill in a speech of February 9, 1912, in 
Glasgow, speaking of English and German fleets, assumed 
quite a different attitude: 

“Between the English sea power and the sea power of our 
friend the German empire there is this difference, that the 
fleet is for us a necessity while from many points of view it 
is only a luxury for the Germans. If our supremacy on the 
sea would be endangered all the possessions of our race and 
our land, all the wealth accumulated through centuries of labor 
and sacrifice would perish and be swept away. Our govern- 
ment is determined to maintain the supremacy on the sea 
which it possesses.” 

More than 250 years before that time Lord Albemarle, Crom- 
well’s admiral, said when a reason was to be found for a re- 
newed attack on their commercial rival the Hollanders: “Any 
reason will do. What we need is a portion more of the com- 
merce which Holland has now.” The same policy has been 
used against France as is apparent from the letter of Charles 
II to Louis XIV and later from a statement of Pitt when he 
said: “It is a pity that France has been allowed to retain the 
power of rebuilding its fleet.” But most clearly is England’s 
position stated in an editorial of the London Saturday Review 
of September, 1897, where we read: 

“England with her long history of successful aggression, 
with her marvelous conviction that in pursuing her own inter- 
ests she is spreading light among nations dwelling in dark- 
ness, and Germany, bone of the same bone, blood of the same 
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blood, with a lesser will force, but, perhaps, with a keener in- 
telligence, compete in every corner of the globe. In the Trans- 
vaal, at the Cape, in Central Africa, in India and the East, 
on the islands of the Southern Sea and the far northwest, 
wherever (and where has it not?) the flag has followed the 
bible and trade has followed the flag, there the English bag- 
man is struggling with the German peddler. Is there a mine 
to exploit, a railway to build, a nation to convert from bread 
fruit to tinned meat, from temperance to trade gin, the Ger- 
man and Englishman are struggling to be first. A million 
petty disputes build up the greatest cause for war the world 
has ever seen. If Germany were extinguished tomorrow the 
day after tomorrow there is not an Englishman in the world 
who would not be the richer. Nations have fought for years 
over a city or a right of succession, must they not fight for 200 
million of commerce ?” 

“What Bismarck realized and what we, too, may come to 
see is that not only is there the most real conflict of interests 
between England and Germany, but that England is the only 
great power who would fight Germany without tremendous 
risk and without doubt of the issue. Her partners in the 
Triple Alliance would be useless against England; Austria 
because she could do nothing; Italy because she dare not lay 
herself open to attack by France. The growth of Germany’s 
fleet has done no more than to make the blow of England fall 
on her more heavily. A few days and their ships would be 
at the bottom or in convoy to English ports; Hamburg and 
Bremen, the Kiel Canal and the Baltic ports would be under 
the guns of England, waiting until the indemnity were settled. 
Our work over we need not even be at the pains to alter Bis- 
marck’s word to Ferry, and to say to France and Russia: ‘ Seek 
some compensation; whatever you like, you can have it.’” 

Therefore—‘ Germany must be destroyed.” 

Still more brutally frank was Sir Arthur Lee, the civil Lord 
of the Admiralty, who said in a public speech on February 3, 
1905: “The pendulum of sea power in Europe is swinging 
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away from the center, we must concentrate our attention no 
longer on the Mediterranean but—with caution if not with fear 
—on the North Sea. If unfortunately it should come to a war 
the English fleet could then, properly stationed, deal the first 
blow, before the other party will have time to read in the news- 
papers that war has been declared.” 

In the fall of 1904 when the Russian fleet on its way to 
eastern Asia had the unfortunate encounter with the fishing 
boats at Hull, Germany was charged by England with having 
warned the Russians against a possible attack by Japanese 
torpedo boats in the North Sea and with having its warships 
in readiness to make hostile demonstrations against England. 
The official Army and Navy Gazette said: “It is unbearable 
that England should be forced through the existence of the 
German fleet to take precautionary measures which otherwise 
would not be necessary—we have once before exterminated a 
fleet of which we had reason to believe that it could be used to 
our detriment. We consider the existence of the German fleet 
as the only real danger against the maintenance of peace in 
Europe. May that be as it is, suffice it to point out that the 
present moment is especially favorable for our demand that 
this fleet shall not be further increased.” 

In answer to this the London Daily Chronicle wrote: 

“‘ Tf the German fleet would have been destroyed in October, 
1904, we would have had peace in Europe for 60 years. For 
this reason I consider the statements of Mr. Lee, provided they 
were made by order of the cabinet, a wise and peaceful declara 
tion of the unchanging intentions of the mistress of the sea.” 

But England solemnly declares that she would not have 
opened hostilities against Germany, if the latter had not vio- 
lated the treaty of Belgian neutrality entered into by France, 
Belgium, England and Prussia in 1839. I only call your 
mind to the fact that at the beginning of the present hostilities 
a labor member of parliament, Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
rose in his place, able and fearless, and, on the basis of the 
White Paper published and put in the hands of the British 
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public, attacked Sir Edward Grey for having committed Great 
Britain in advance to both Russia and France, that in spite 
of the representations of the German ambassador, he dared not 
discuss the question of neutrality. He, with 37 other mem- 
bers of parliament belong to the anti-war party, like John 
Burns and Lord Morely, who resigned from cabinet rather 
than condone iniquity. 

Mr. MacDonald said that in his opinion this talk about the 
violation of Belgian neutrality from the point of view of 
British statesmen is absurd, because as long ago as 1870 the 
plans for the use of Belgium both by France and by Germany 
—in other words the violation of its neutrality—were in the 
British war office and that Mr. Gladstone rose in his place 
and said he was not one of those whose opinion was that a 
formal guarantee should stand so far in thwarting the natural 
course of events as to commit Great Britain to war, and that 
has been the announced and avowed policy of Great Britain 
all the way down since 1870 and that therefore talk about 
the violation of Belgian neutrality is a mere pretext. That 
MacDonald was right is borne out by the diplomatic docu- 
ments. The following quotations from the British White 
Paper speak for themselves: 

“Sir Edward Grey to Sir E. Goschen, London Foreign 
office, August 1, 1914. 

“ Sir: I told the German Ambassador today that the reply 
to the German government with regard to the neutrality of 
Belgium was a matter of very great regret, because the neu- 
trality of Belgium affected feeling in this country. 

“He asked me whether, if Germany gave a promise not to 
violate Belgium’s neutrality, we would engage to remain neu- 
tral. I replied, that I could not say that; our hands were still 
free. 

“The Ambassador pressed me, as to whether I could not 
formulate conditions on which we would remain neutral. He 
even suggested that the integrity of France and her colonies 
might be guaranteed. I said that I felt obliged to refuse defi- 
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nitely any promise to remain neutral, and I could only say 
that we must keep our hands free.” 

Since Great Britain insists that she went to war for the 
sake of neutrality of Belgium I submit another quotation from 
the British White Paper as follows: 

“Sir Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie. (Telegraphic. ) 

“ London, Foreign Office, Aug. 2d, 1914. 

“ After the cabinet this morning I gave M. Cambon the fol- 
lowing memorandum: 

“T am authorized to give an assurance that, if the German 
fleet comes into the Channel or through the North Sea to 
undertake hostile operations against French coasts or shipping, 
the British fleet will give all the protection in its power. This 
assurance must not be taken as binding his Majesty’s govern- 
ment to take any action until the above contingency of action 
by the German fleet takes place. 

“M. Cambon asked me about the violation of Luxemburg. 
I told him the doctrine on that point. He asked me what we 
should say about the violation of the neutrality of Belgium. 
I said we were considering whether we should declare viola- 
tion of Belgium neutrality to be casus belli.” 

We learn from the quotation that England was still balanc- 
ing the “opportunity ” after having refused on August 1 to 
protect as suggested by Germany either Belgium or France, 
or even to state terms on which it would remain neutral. It 
is therefore clear that Great Britain went to war in accord- 
ance with her old tradition printed in an English pamphlet 
of 1694. 

“Tt is of special interest to England to maintain the 
European balance for the purpose of holding the scale in 
its own hands and of being able to turn it to whatever side 
it desires. That is our only possible means of not only keep- | 
ing intact the Empire of the seas, but of also enabling us to 
decide about the success of the war and about the conditions 
of peace.” 
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Tue Betarum Invasion. 


The invasion of Belgium by Germany has furnished to 
sensation-mongers and caricaturists alike a fruitful field for 
venting their spleen. The Germans have been called barba- 
rians and Huns and Emperor William is constantly compared 
with Attila. Such an outbreak of madness in high places as 
we have witnessed in this country within the last five months 
the world has never known. It is therefore refreshing to find a 
few high-minded representative Americans who have kept their 
senses. Professor Burgess of Columbia University, one of the 
leading authorities on international law and a noted cavalry 
captain of Civil War fame, declares, in a published article, 
that from a strategic point of view it was not only necessary 
for Germany to invade Belgium but also to occupy it Unwit- 
tingly the English Foreign Office endorses this action in an 
explanation of England’s seizure of two Turkish government 
battleships, just built in Great Britain at the outbreak of 
the war, which opened as follows: “In accordance with the 
recognized principle of the right and supreme duty to insure 
national safety in time of war, ete.” I quote further from the 
British White Paper as follows: “ Germany has consequently 
to disregard Belgian neutrality, it being for her a question of 
life and death to prevent French advance” . 

Anyone familiar with European political movements and 
conversant with the press of the various countries must ac- 
knowledge that the Belgian newspapers have been fully as 
loud in their denunciation of Germany as the French. Aside 
from the open declaration of the French general Monstrat that 
the next war with Germany must be fought on Belgian soil 
the German government knew the intentions of her opponents 
and the situation of Belgium which as a matter of fact owed 
to Germany her existence. It was Bismarck who saved Bel- 
gium from Louis Napoleon’s greedy desire of conquest. The 
publication of the letters which passed between the French 
envoy Benedetti and the German Chancellor before the war 
of 1870 reveal the intentions of the French emperor in regard 
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to Belgium. He proposed to Bismarck that in lieu of his 
neutrality during the Austro-Prussian war of 1866 France 
should be granted the right to annex the little kingdom on the 
Scheldt while Prussia should find a compensation elsewhere. 
The iron chancellor refused to listen to any such proposition. 
Moreover it was Germany who patronized Maeterlinck and 
made Verhaeren known to the world while France had only 
a condescending smile of approval for their semi-French poets 
and dramatists. Only a little more than a year ago Verhaeren 
was received in Germany with open arms, they put his dra- 
matic productions on the stage and Verhaeren declared that only 
the fatherland appreciated him to the fullest; he would return 
home and interpret the great Teuton Empire to his fellow 
countrymen who entertained only hatred for their greatest 
commercial customer. Today both Maeterlinck, who once 
called Germany the conscience of Europe, and Verhaeren, heap 
only the vilest calumniations upon their quondam benefactor. 
Aside from the declaration of the German government that 
absolutely unimpeachable information of the plans of the 
French general staff to attack Germany across Belgium and of 
their offer to the latter to compensate her for any and every 
damage done if they would allow the German army to march 
through that country documents have been found which con- 
clusively prove that both England and France were in league 
with Belgium in case of war between France and Germany as 
the following statements found in the archives of Brussels 
conclusively prove: 


Evipvences From BrvsseE.s. 


Important documents were discovered by the German mili- 
tary authorities in the archives of the Belgian General Staff 
at Brussels, documents found in a portfolio inscribed: “ In- 
tervention Anglais-Belgique.” One of these documents is a 
report to the Belgian Minister of War, dated April 10, 1906, 
which gives the result of detailed negotiations between the 
Chief of the Belgian General Staff and the British Military 
Attaché at Brussels, Lieut. Col. Bernardistou. 
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This plan is of English origin and was sanctioned by 
Lieut. Col. Sir James M. Grierson, chief of the British Gen- 
eral Staff. It sets forth the strength and formation, and 
designates landing places for an expeditionary force of 100,- 
000 men. Continuing, it gives the details of a plan for the 
Belgian General Staff to transport, feed and find quarters for 
these men in Belgium, and provides for Belgian interpreters. 
The landing places designated are Dunkirk, Calais and 
Boulogne. 

Lieut. Col. Bernardistou is quoted as having remarked that 
for the present Holland could not be relied upon. 

Another confidential communication declares that the Brit- 
ish government, after the destruction of the German navy, 
would send supplies and provisions by way of Antwerp. 

There is also the suggestion from the English Military 
Attaché that a Belgian system of espionage should be organ- 
ized in the Prussian Rhineland. 

A second document is a map showing the strategical posi- 
tion of the French army and demonstrating the existence of a 
Franco-Belgian agreement, and a third is a report from Baron 
Greindl, the Belgian minister at Berlin, to the Belgian Foreign 
Office, dated December 23, 1911. 

The discovery of these incriminating documents follows 
within six days of the denial made by the London official 
press bureau—not the Foreign Office—that England had stored 
ammunition at Maubeuge prior to the outbreak of the war. 
To this denial was added the statement, that “the determina- 
tion to dispatch an expeditionary force to the Continent was 
not reached until Germany had violated the neutrality of Bel- 
gium, and Belgium had appealed for aid.” 

All this proves conclusively—and the proofs are multiplying 
from day to day—that Belgium is herself responsible for her 
present appalling disaster that has befallen her. In codpera~ 
tion with France and England she had first violated the neu- 
trality compact of 1839. That the atrocities supposedly com- 
mitted by the German army are pure inventions has been fully 
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demonstrated by the five American war correspondents who 
published their investigations first in the Chicago Tribune. 
Mr. James Bennett declared in a letter to that paper published 
on October 6, 1914: “I came to Germany anti-German. But 
London lies and German dignity and solidity have about 
brought me over to the German side. Certainly the Germans 
are getting a rotten deal from the rest of the world in the press 
reports of the war. I hope America will not be inflamed by 
those reports with the idea that it ought ‘in the name of hu- 
manity’ to mix up in the trouble.” In a similar vein writes 
Mrs. Herbert Adams Gibbons, Paris war correspondent to the 
Philadelphia Evening Telegram, in a letter dated December 
25, 1914. 

In conclusion I repeat what Professor Burgess said in re- 
gard to the causes of this war. These are three: English 
jealousy, French desire for revenge and Russian Panslavism. 
And I may add, if England would not have assured both 
France and Russia of her help with men and means this world- 
wide disaster would not have occurred. Germany is fighting 
“a holy war of self defense,” as every letter from the other side 
assures me. Her geographical position is such that she has 
been forced into the situation of an armed camp for over a 
century at least and the invasion of Belgium was merely a 
necessary phase in the struggle for her very existence. Under 
such conditions treaties indeed become mere scraps of paper 
and the breaking of pledges a necessity. 

LANCASTER, PA. 

















III. 


THE RATIONALISTIC ELEMENT IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE PREVIOUS TO 1860. 


CHARLES EDWARD MEYERS. 


Rationalism may be defined as that method of criticizing re- 
ligious thought in which the strict application of the rule of 
reason is held to be the criterion of truth. In this view, when 
one gives the matter just consideration, most philosophic inter- 
preters of religion, whether they be the most zealous protago- 
nists or the most radical antagonists of a given orthodoxy, are 
rationalists, only so in either case they adhere faithfully to 
their premises and proceed logically to their ultimate conclu- 
sions. Not all fastidious reasoning with respect to religious 
truth is to be imputed to those who are usually omitted from 
the honor-roll of the defenders of a faith. St. Paul and St. 
Augustine and Thomas Aquinas and Peter Anselm and John 
Calvin and Jonathan Edwards were no less insistive and subtle, 


and occasionally, perhaps, no less specious in their logic, and, - 


therefore, according to this definition, no less rationalistic in 
applying the rule of reason in the elaboration of their theo- 
logical systems, than were Arius and Gottfried Leibnitz and 
David Strauss and George Berkeley and John Locke and 
Francois Voltaire and Thomas Paine and Ernest Renan in 
theirs. In the exact meaning of the term they were all ration- 
alistic in that they rigidly adhered, in the development of their 
thought systems, so far as they all had thought systems, to 
their elemental propositions. 

In modern usage, however, dating from about the middle of 
the eighteenth century with the translation into German of 
Matthew Tindal’s “ Christianity as Old as the Creation” and 
the publication of Johann Semler’s critical works and Im- 
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manuel Kant’s philosophy, the term rationalism has a more 
limited meaning. Instead of signifying logical procedure from 
assumed fundamental stand-points and advancement from in- 
ference to inference to a complete thought-structure, it signi- 
fies the application of the rule of reason to those fundamental 
stand-points themselves. It regards premises also as legiti- 
mately amenable to verification in conscience, reason and 
understanding. It proceeds on the assumption that you can 
find truth on the end of a syllogism only in proportion as the 
component parts of the syllogism may find ratification in ¢on- 
crete, tangible evidence. Every proposition of religion shall 
find substantiation in knowledge more or less scientific. Elimi- 
nating as unworthy of acceptation, because, according to this 
criterion of judgment of truth, they are unsatisfactory to the 
demands of reason, the ideas of a non-evolutionary revelation, 
of a transcendence of nature in miracle, of tradition and 
secondary testimony, of direct inspiration, and every other 
sense of truth, if there is any, except that of intellectual convic- 
tion, faith to the rationalist is a matter of individual experi- 
ence. In this sense rationalism is a distinct school of thought. 

Without venturing a critique upon it as thus defined, since 
this is a bibliographical rather than a philosophic paper, it will 
be sufficient for our purpose to observe that, historically, ra- 
tionalism is a by-product of Christianity. It manifests itself 
in the most ancient literature that essayed to set forth and 
interpret the life and teachings of Jesus. In the twenty-fifth 
verse of the twentieth chapter of the gospel by St. John is a 
portrait, very brief but very effective, of the first rationalist: 
“Except I shall see in His hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into 
His side, I will not believe.” From this earliest assertion of 
the rationalistic spirit down to the present time, rationalism 
has not failed of exponents; some, pre-eminently worthy and 
capable, and, like St. Thomas, actuated solely by the purest 
motives and most genuine sincerity, have proved themselves 
progressively constructive in bringing to light new truth; 
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others, due to their presumption and incapability, have been 
perniciously destructive in both purpose and effect. All in all 
it is a generally accepted fact that among those nations in 
whose civilizations Christianity has, at least up to the present, 
been the prevalent moulding force, rationalism has found 
abundant expression, much to the enhancement of the effective- 
- ness of the Christian religion, and, with the exception of 
America alone, in whose case it is only partly true, remains a 
corporate and valued part of their literatures, because of both 
its content and its art. 

In searching out the rationalistic element in American liter- 
ature one is confronted at the outset with the very important 
general fact that it found expresison in a two-fold manner. 
The temptation is always present to relate every distinct lit- 
erary and philosophic mode with antecendent conditions and 
endeavor to make it a natural sequence in an integral process 
of literary and intellectual evolution. From one point of view, 
the student of the subject is justified, in the particular in- 
stance of American rationalism, in succumbing to such a temp- 
tation, and asserting, as he will find apparently sufficient war- 
rant to do, that, in the main, it was a natural manifestation 
and evinced itself as a perfectly normal issue, an inevitable 
reaction against the ultra-Calvinistic thought and life of Puri- 
tan New England. There is undoubtedly a very significant 
suggestion in the facts that Unitarianism, Transcendentalism 
and Christian Science should take their rise in Calvinistic New 
England, and that from a New England printing house the 
first American rationalistic publication, the work of a staunch 
New Englander, should be issued. But, on the other hand, 
what must be regarded as the most pronounced and radical 
instances of rationalism of any note that have yet appeared on 
this side of the Atlantic are difficult, if not impossible, of asso- 
ciation with any prior movement and stand out pre-eminently 
as isolated expressions of individual personality and private 
opinion. It is under this category, at any rate, that the earliest 
rationalistic productions in American literature are to be 


placed. 
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These are the works of Ethan Allen and Thomas Paine. 
As pioneer American rationalists, like our own contemporary 
philistine, Elbert Hubbard, these two men stand alone, not- 
withstanding there were rationalists before and have been since 
they gave their treatises to the public. They are not lineally 
related to any movement that went before them, and only re- 
motely and indirectly, if at all, to any rationalistic movement 
that has come after them. Although they are both intensely 
polemical at times and make more or less forceful thrusts 
at the established standards of religion, dogmatic and ethical, 
the reader cannot but feel that their recorded opposition is 
more the expression of constitutional pugnacity than sincere 
antagonism of an established order. Further than this, 
neither are they in their ideas nor their literary excellencies or 
defects related to one another. Allen never saw Paine’s book, 
having died ten years before that publication appeared, and 
Paine more than likely never saw Allen’s, owing to be destruc- 
tion, with the exception of less than a score of volumes, of the 
entire edition. Most certainly, if we know the man 
aright, Allen was not acquainted with the latest European 
philosophic innovation, and although Paine was, the honor of 
being its recognized dispenser in America is conceded to others. 
As rationalists, Ethan Allen and Thomas Paine are entitled to 
consideration only as highly individualized characters; to 
which it is only just to add that, of the two, Paine was the 
more brilliant. For intellectual shrewdness of a certain kind 
he was among the most brilliant men of the revolutionary 
period. But both of them are none the less quite interesting. 

From the pen of Ethan Allen there comes down to us a 
volume, or more correctly described, a collected series of 
pamphlets on a diversity of religious themes, under the title, 
“Reason the Only Oracle of Man, or a Compendious System 
of Natural Religion.” This is but an abbreviated title of the 
work. Like most authors of the colonial period, Allen fol- 
lowed the custom of stating his theme at as much length as the 
space of the title page afforded, making it a single-sentence 
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epitome of the contents to follow. The book is very rare, and 
cherished among American bibliophiles as an especial treasure 
of no little monetary as well as historical value. It is acces- 
sible to the public at the University of Vermont, to whose 
librarian the writer is indebted for the copy that he was per- 
mitted to examine. It appeared in but a single edition, the 
greater portion of which was destroyed by the burning of the 
printing establishment from which it was issued. 

In examining such external data as can be had on the 
“Oracle,” the critical student is interested and considerably 
amused to find a colossal error in respect to it on the part of 
one of Allen’s biographers. Two biographies of Allen are 
extant; one by Jared Sparks, himself holding a high place in 
the history of American literature as its earliest biographer of 
literary worth, is to be found in Volume I of the “ Library of 
American Biography,” New York, 1834; the other is that of 
Henry W. DePuy, “Ethan Allen and the Green Mountain 
Heroes of ’76,”” New York, 1860. Referring to the publica- 
tion of the “ Oracle,” DePuy says: “ Previous to the admission 
of Vermont into the Union, Ethan Allen was actively engaged 
in the maintenance of the rights of the people he loved so well, 
and of the state which his exertions had been so greatly instru- 
mental in founding. After that event, he retired to private 
life, and in the intervals of relaxation from business, wrote a 
work entitled ‘ Reason the only Oracle of Man.” Now, Ver- 
mont was admitted to the Union, March 4, 1791; so that if 
Allen wrote his work subsequent to that date, its publication 
could not have been effected: earlier than the latter part of 1791 
or the beginning of 1792. DePuy seems to have forgotten 
that Ethan Allen died of apoplexy in 1789, and that, there- 
fore, the composition of his work at any rate, if not the publi- 
cation of it, must have a date prior to 1789. Jared Sparks is 
more reliable in his dates. Apparently, when he wrote about 
it, he had Allen’s book before him, a supposition supported by 
quotation and paraphrase from Allen’s preface. When Sparks 
fixes the publication of the “ Oracle” at 1784, five years before 
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Allen’s death, and states that the preface is dated July 2, 1782, 
we are assuredly more inclined to accept these dates than to 
accept those that bury the author first and have him write and 
publish his books afterward. Sparks is right; the volume is 
dated 1784 on the title page, 1782 in the preface. Of DePuy 
it is not uncomplimentary to say, if the error here is indicative 
of his general trustworthiness, that, after the manner of James 
Anthony Froude, he was scrupulous of his English, but care- 
less of his facts. ; 

More important than the date of Allen’s work is the ques- 
tion of its motive. After all the motive of a book has much to 
do with its acceptability. Sparks says the work “was written 
for the purpose of subverting Christianity.” DePuy reiterates 
Sparks’s statement by saying that its “aim was to controvert 
the truths of revealed religion.” To my mind both of these 
characterizations do Allen an injustice. That he did not be- 
lieve in most of the dogmas of revealed religion, and partic- 
ularly not in the dogmas of the kind of revealed religion repre- 
sented in the austere Christianity of the Mathers and Jonathan 
Edwards, is undoubtedly correct ; but when one peruses Allen’s 
book, irrespective of such occasional outbursts as might seem 
to indicate an unwarranted spirit of intolerance, and notwith- 
standing that Allen’s natural dispositon was well fitted in two 
directions—his self-asserting but inoffensive egotism and his 
controversial spirit—to undertake to achieve the “subversion — 
of Christianity,” one feels, despite these facts, that such was 
not his conscious aim at all. Ethan Allen was in many respects 
a rare soul, one who could not shake off, even for convention’s 
sake, the demands of his peculiar mentality. And quite con- 
trary to any wish to undermine the basic principles of unen- 
cumbered Christianity, he advocates them in their simplicity, 
asserting again and again that their eternal truth had found 
convincing demonstration for him in the world about him and 
in conscience. Generous and noble on the one hand, he was 
martial and polemical on the other. All his life he was a 
fighter; and when he had no more opportunity to fight the 
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governor and courts of New York in an effort to maintain the 
rights of the New Hampshire grants, which later became the 
state of Vermont, and when he had no more opportunity to 
fight the British, and no more opportunity to fight the Conti- 
nental Congress in his endeavor to have Vermont admitted to 
the Union, when there was nothing else left for him to fight 
but religion, it does seem, from one point of view, to have been 
an impossibility for him to settle down in peace. In justifica- 
tion of Sparks and DePuy, it does seem that Allen simply had 
to make an outlet, in some rationalistic composition, for his 
pugnacious spirit. But this is only half the truth. Thinking 
much about religion, because constitutionally he was of a reli- 
gious turn of mind, as well as polemic, and jotting down his 
meditations at random, he wrote with the primary aim of 
formulating his own faith for his own satisfaction; and if, as 
he does at times, he appears critically antagonistic to the 
orthodoxy of his day, he does so with an obviously fine and 
gentlemanly spirit;‘the controversial feature of his work is 
only incidental, an unavoidable form of expression of his own 
credal tenets as they contrasted with those of others, such as one 
should expect to find in the writings of a life-long warrior, 
turned, in his latter years, and for his own instruction, investi- 
gator of religious truth. It is always a great detriment to the 
progress of knowledge and a violation of the privileges attend- 
ant upon the endowment of personality to anathematize those 
whose conceptions of truth differ from our own and charge them 
with the sinister motive of wanton destruction. Ethan Allen 
wanted to believe the best that Christianity contains, but he 
found great difficulty in believing it in the form in which it 
was served in his day; it conflicted with his reason. But the 
fact still remains that, although he could not accept it in that 
form, and although he makes frequent references to Christian 
sects, some even in the nature of chivalrous assaults on their 
faith, he is reasoning primarily with his own highly individ- 
ualized self, not with any one else or any organization’s dogmas. 
He is setting forth his own religion, the best he could think 
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out for himself after considering, pro and con, the reasonable- 
ness of that which was offered to him by others. To do your 
own thinking in proportion as God has given you intelligence, 
and to do it with piety, is not subverting Christianity. In 
respect to originality and the spirit of heroic initiative Allen’s 
book is a splendid, though primitive example, one of the best 
examples in early American literature, of that kind of writing 
that grows out of what Crashaw calls “ the subjective impulse,” 
the incentive to write down the emotions and concepts that rise 
up within a man, he knows not how. 

The content of the “ Oracle” may be summed up in the gen- 
eral statement that it is an argument, with a decided homiletic 
tone, for the being of God and the immortality of man, for the 
idea that men are bound to each other and to God by the law of 
moral obligation, and that in proportion as man fulfills this 
law of obligation will he receive in the life after death either 
punishment or reward. The following two paragraphs will 
suffice for illustration. , 

“We should so far divest ourselves of the encumbrances of 
this world, which are too apt to engross our attention, as to 
acquire a consistent system of the knowledge of our duty, and 
make it our constant endeavor in life to act conformably to it. 
The knowledge of the being, perfections, creation, and provi- 
dences of God and the immortality of our souls is the founda- 
tion of our religion. 

“ As true as mankind now exist and are endowed with reason 
and understanding, and have the power of agency and pro- 
ficiency in moral good and evil, so true it is that they must be 
ultimately rewarded or punished according to their respective 
merits or demerits; and it is as true as this world exists, and 
rational and accountable beings inhabit it, that the distribu- 
tion of justice therein is partial, unequal and uncertain; and 
it is consequently as true as that there is a God, that there must 
be a future state of existence, in which the disorder, injustice, 
oppression and viciousness, which are acted and transacted by 
man in this life, shall be righteously adjusted, and the delin- 
quents suitably punished.” 
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Surely the most orthodox Puritanism of Allen’s day could 
not have found fault with the promulgation of such ideas. 
They are entitled to the approval of the most consistent evan- 
gelicalism. In fact they epitomize both the larger part of 
modern conservative theological standards and at least one con- 
tention of the newer theology—that of the inequality of op- 
portunity among men to realize their spiritual potentialities— 
and its legitimate corollary of the “larger hope.” Indeed, all 
that the author says in these excerpts can be found in the New 
Testament. | 

In what, then, is the much censured rationalism of Ethan 
Allen? In a sentence, it is asserted to lie in his premises 
rather than in his conclusions, in his assumed source of re- 
ligious truth instead of in his practical interpretation of it. 
Allen found the attributes of God, the duty of man and reward 
and punishment in the nature of things as interpreted by 
reason without the assistance of direct revelation. His assump- 
tion is that there is no necessity for direct revelation, and that 
none is to be recognized as valid except such as from time to 
time is made in the enlightening, evolutionary processes of 
common life experience, conscience, and intelligence. God 
reveals himself in nature and in human nature,—especially 
did He reveal himself in human nature as it came to perfec- 
tion in Jesus, but in His case, as in universal human nature, it 
was a revelation harmoniously in keeping with the normal 
processes of natural law so far as we can recognize it, compre- 
hend it and systematize it. The rationalism of Allen’s relation 
lay in his insistence that it was to have no mystery in it, that it 
should be a natural religion as over against a supernatural in 
the matter of the revealing processes necessary. to arrest the 
attention of men. It was to have nothing in it beyond the 
touch, taste and handle sphere; it was to be intelligibly demon- 
strable in all of its tenets. 

Concerning the literary value of Allen’s production the only 
thing that can be said is that there is not much to it. In the 
way of art he is in no sense to be classed with the long list of 
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other writers of English works similar to his own. While he 
is not crude, he certainly is not elegant. There is a certain 
ruggedness of style to his composition and a certain degree of 
simplicity and spontaneity, the result, no doubt, of rapid writ- 
ing; but of the refinement of literary art there is nothing. 
Nevertheless, despite its literary defects, “Reason the only 
Oracle of Faith” deserves consideration in a complete history 
of American literature. It is a pioneer book, and though 
homely in its form of presentation, deserves recognition as a 
first hand and inoffensive statement, by an American writer, 
to a painfully straight-laced orthodoxy of not a few funda- 
mental truths that were heresies in 1784 but are well nigh 
orthodox in 1915. Besides, not to be overlooked it its value as 
an historical document reflecting the personality of a character 
bright with heroic romance and always actuated by the spirit 
of truth and nobility. 

The next American rationalist was Thomas Paine. Like 
Ethan Allen, Thomas Paine rationalistically stands alone, but 
in several points of difference stands in marked contrast to 
Allen. Paine spent the years of his maturer life in Europe, 
most of them in Paris, where, imbibing the generally rational- 
istic atmosphere prevalent on the continent and in England in 
the eighteenth century, he became to a certain extent both the 
product of that rationalistic movement and its popular me- 
dium, in a crude fashion, to post-revolutionary America. 
Moreover, whereas Allen wrote with reverence and with a sense 
of the dignity of the theme that he was treating, keeping in 
mind always as his audience the more stable, if humble, intel- 
ligence of a worthy middle class of readers, it is patent that, 
consciously or unconsciously, Paine wrote for the ribald rabble. 
It is undeniable, irrespective of whether he had a real grasp 
upon truth or not, that he bears many unmistakable ear-marks 
of the demagogue. To direct half-truth arguments to the 
passions of men under the guise of appealing to their reason 
never results in good literature either in form or substance. 

The widely circulated rationalistic work of Paine was the 
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“ Age of Reason, Being an Investigation of True and Fabulous 
Theology.” It was published April 8th, 1794, exactly a decade 
after the publication, at Bennington, of the work of Allen. 
Dedicated to his “fellow citizens of the United States of 
America,” he put the work under their protection, proclaiming 
its purpose in the statement that “the most formidable weapon 
against errors of every kind is reason.” It made no small 
furore and no mean impression at the time of its appearance, 
but looked at even in the utmost charity, it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the author’s reputation for fine spirit 
and good sense would have been immeasurably augmented if 
he had let its publication be an unborn purpose. 

The title of Paine’s book was admirably chosen. In Europe 
and also in America, to a wide extent, during the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, conditions were such, socially and re- 
ligiously, as to bear out the characterization implied in the 
phrase, “ Age of Reason.” Those conditions were coming with 
constantly increasing rapidity for the previous five hundred 
years. From that early day, until the wave of revivalism 
under Wesley, Whitfield and Edwards spread over England 
and America, the history of religious thought in Europe, like 
the history of Europe’s politics, with which it was so closely 
intertwined, is a tale of almost unintermittent conflict. By 
the middle of the eighteenth century there was such a universal 
stir of intellectual dissatisfaction as could result only in philo- 
sophical reaction and drive men to the most radical freedom of 
thought. Beginning with Hobbes, when he published the 
“Leviathan” in 1651, there appeared successively Berkeley, 
1685-1753, Voltaire, 1694-1778, Hume, 1711-1776, and 
Gibbon, 1737-1794, all of them rationalistic giants, whose 
thought-systems became the vogue of Western Europe. It was 
an “age of reason” sure enough, and it is not surprising that 
a man of Paine’s originality and philosophic and philistine 
inclinations should fall in line and write his book. The pity 
is that in doing so he could not bring to his task,—at least 
he did not—the lofty motive and the transcendent ability of 
his rationalistic exemplars. 
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Turning to the book itself, I dare say the test of it is to be 
found in its spirit. Convincing as its logic may be here and 
there, its spirit is avowedly iconoclastic and generally bad. 
And what is more, contrary to the evidence that it furnishes of 
the author’s wide reading, it was written out of much misin- 
formation and misconception of theological theory and prac- 
tice. The truth is that Paine was unequal to the labor he 
undertook ; he was not fitted for it. A first-class diplomat, an 
astute politician, and a real patriot in secular things, in some 
directions even a moderately good philosopher, as a thinker 
on things religious, and especially in the tactless and negative 
manner of presentation of what for him was truth, he was a 
clumsy bungler. Far from being a systematic treatment of 
religion and a creditable representation of the genuine and 
usually constructive rationalistic attitude, the “ Age of Reason” 
is a loose piece of sneering and wanton scholastic vandalism. 
On close examination it is found to be a rapidly-running, 
promiscuous comment. It is very doubtful whether the author 
knew where he was going to arrive after he was half way 
through. The impression a reader gets on wading through it 
is that Paine was chuck full of an almost infinite assortment of 
undigested critical and historical data, which he essayed to set 
down without any effort at classification and systematization, 
except such as suggested themselves as he wrote. The latter 
part of the treatise might just as well have been done first and 
placed first as the first might just as well have been done last 
and placed last. In like manner, also, you may read them in 
this manner, if you choose, without losing the connection or 
suffering much mental confusion. 

Beginning with a discussion of revelation, inspiration and 
the person of Christ, paying his especial compliments, with 
evident impatience, to the doctrines of incarnation and resurrec- 
tion, the author goes on at random through all the books of the 
Old and New Testaments, concluding with something of an 
exposition of deism that in its frequency of unsupported asser- 
tion lays itself open to the same criticism that he so bitterly 
applies to theism generally and Christianity in particular. 
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A few paragraphs taken at random reveal both his content 
and his style. Speaking of the ten commandments he says: 
“When Moses told the children of Israel that he received the 
two tables of the commandments from the hands of God, they 
were not obliged to believe him, because they had no other 
authority for it than his telling them so; and I have no other 
authority for it than some historian telling me so. The com- 
mandments carry no internal evidence of divinity with them; 
they contain some good moral precepts such as any man quali- 
fied to be a law-giver, or legislator, could produce himself, 
without having recourse to supernatural invention.” 

Examining this statement closely, with the exception of 
the assertion that the commandments contain only “some” 
good moral precepts, which certainly implies that they contain 
some moral precepts that are not good, an assertion with 
which we cannot agree, and, possibly one other assertion, 
every other statement of fact here made could be assented to 
by any conservative biblical student. But suppose one should 
carry Paine’s reasoning out to its logical conclusion, what 
would be the result? Certainly the cause of truth would suffer 
most disastrously. Unless I go on the assumption that, after 
all, there have been some honest men in the world, and am safe 
in believing, as a general rule, what somebody else tells me, I 
am robbed of the largest source of every kind of information. 
In that case I could not possibly know that such a man as 
Thomas Paine had lived a hundred and twenty-five years ago. 
No one is living now who saw him and the man who printed 
the “Age of Reason” may have been a prevaricator, attaching 
the name of Paine to the work, whether Paine actually existed 
or not. That George Washington was a real personage, that 
such a man as Benjamin Franklin lived in Philadelphia, a 
contemporary of Washington, that Abraham Lincoln is not a 
creation of fiction, are all matters of fact to me in proportion 
as I attach credibility to other men’s testimony. The reality 
of past history is, in a larger measure than we are ordinarily 
conscious of, a matter of faith. If faith is eliminated as a 
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factor in the transmission of knowledge, the past is practically 
a blank, and we are left with nothing but the very often mis- 
leading process of deduction from existing things as our only 
source of truth. Reason is not the only oracle of man to the 
extent that Paine would have it; the best rationalism does not 
hold it to be so. We simply have got to supplement our reason 
and our tangible evidence by faith, however it may have led 
us in the past, and may lead us still, into occasional credulous 
extravagance. It is an essential contingent of our intelligent 
relationship to the past and to our present relations man to 
man. But Paine had no place for it whatever in his thinking. 
To him faith and credulity were synonymous. Any writer 
of by-gone ages who set forth anything apparently outside of 
the operations of known law was not to be trusted. To him 
all priests and prophets, Jewish, Turkish, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, were connivers at falsehood, exploiters of myths, para- 
sites of society, impostors and fanatics in direct ratio to the 
exact scientific demostrability of their preachments. That was 
the nature of his rationalism. 

As a second illustration, take Paine’s footnote to the para- 
graph quoted above. He says, apropos of his commendation 
of the commandments: “It is, however, necessary to except the 
declaration which says that God visits the sins of the fathers 
upon the children, it is contrary to every principle of moral 
justice.” Well, now is it? And if so, how does Paine know? 
What ethical system ever succeeded in searching out the ulti- 
mate standards of divine justice? In this statement Paine 
falls down in two particulars. He seems to assume that he 
knows all about divine justice, an assumption not character- 
istic of the best rationalism, and he seems to forget that, ac- 
cording to his own doctrine of the holiness and integrity of 
God, God must at least be consistent with the law of cause and 
effect. Cause and effect is the whole law of nature, and man 
is a part of nature, and whether it is morally just or unjust, 
salutary, though sad, or destructive and apparently unmerited 
by many of those who suffer by it, the law of heredity is a fact, 
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and every law is God’s law, whatever you make God himself 
out to be. The fathers eat sour grapes and the children’s 
teeth get on edge, and who will say that such an arrangement 
may not be beneficent? Are we put to the unmitigated neces- 
sity, even as a matter of cold logic, of assuming that because 
the law of natural transmission works hardship to the innocent 
as well as to the guilty, therefore it is vicious and vicious only ? 
Man as a race may save himself by his collective punishments 
as well as by his individual punishments, and seeing, as we 
most emphatically do, that no moral law is arbitrarily imposed 
by God, whatever our definition of Him, isn’t it just as reason- 
able to believe that both nature and God, who certainly can’t 
be otherwise than in harmony in their ultimate purpose, make 
all things work together for good? Atany rate, make of it what 
we will, like it or dislike it, berate God for it, or believe in His 
wisdom in it, that “the sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children unto the third and fourth generation of them that 
hate him” is a fact. It is written large in the vital statistics 
of every community. But Paine’s age was not an age of 
statistics; it was an age of as many and as unreasonable ab- 
stractions and speculations as those he condemns; it was an 
age of moral license; it constructed its conceptions of God out 
of an inadequate knowledge of that selfsame nature with which 
it was so zealous to be in conformity; it constructed its concep- 
tions of moral law out of its rebellious desire to be privileged 
to live out sensuous endowment to the full without paying the 
price for its sin. We may not be able to reconcile today, as 
Paine could not in his day, the seeming inconsistency between 
the predicated justice of God and the operation of his moral 
law, but surely it is just as reasonable, in the face of the facts, 
to be resignedly optimistic as to be rebelliously pessimistic, as 
that is the temper of the “ Age of Reason.” 

To get back to the main theme, a word as to the quality of 
Paine’s prose. In many instances it is especially meritorious 
from a literary point of view. It ranks among those examples 
that are above the average American prose composition of the 
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time and would be regarded as very acceptable today. It is a 
great improvement on that of Ethan Allen. Its arrangement 
of material is poor, but for effective sentence structure, in 
which he goes over the entire field of rhetorical device, for 
raciness and directness, and to a certain extent, imaginative 
vividness, he is well worth reading. Of sneering satire of a 
more or less inartistic kind, the book contains a good deal, but 
it is not without a sense of goodnatured humor, although fre- 
quently this descends to plain facetiousness. On the whole, 
from the view-point of form, critics may be justified in giving 
him a place in the history of American literature; from the 
view-point of thought-content he has long since been superseded 
by more capable and higher-toned rationalists, and that largely 
because Paine was destructive only, while his successors have 
had the recommendation of attempting to be honestly con- 
structive. He tore down without having the capability, and 
perhaps, also, the inclination and concern to build up 
again. One of the most foolish things in the world to do is 
to attempt to destroy, out of the motives of cynicism and 
hatred, somebody else’s religion, especially if it is a religion 
that in its noble achievements for civilization, far outweighs 
its failures and defects. As is always the case with books of 
the nature of the “ Age of Reason” its final assignment is to 
the limbo of the remotest shelf, where its chief devotees are 
silverfish and bookworms. It is interesting to note that there 
is in existence in Philadelphia at the present time a Thomas 
Paine club, whose common bond of fellowship seems to be the 
propagation of rationalistic thought, but it is just as interesting 
also to note, as I learned from one who knows the nature of the 
proceedings of the club, that Paine’s reasoning in the book under 
consideration is held to be markedly fallacious, and the book as 
a whole for use as a rationalistic text of very little value. 

When Paine had finished the first draft of his manuscript 
and was preparing to put it in final form for the printer, he 
submitted it for criticism to Benjamin Franklin, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made in London ten years previously. After 
reading it Franklin wrote to Paine as follows: 
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“T have read your manuscript with some attention. By the 
argument it contains against a particular Providence, though 
you allow a general Providence, you strike at the foundations 
of all religion. For without the belief of a Providence that 
takes cognizance of, guards, and guides, and may favor par- 
ticular persons, there is no motive to worship a Deity, to fear 
his displeasure, or to pray for his protection. I will not enter 
into any discussion of your principles, though you seem to 
desire it. At present I shall only give you my opinion that, 
though your reasons are subtle, and may prevail with some 
readers, you will not succeed so as to change the general senti- 
ments of mankind on that subject, and the consequence of 
printing this piece will be a great deal of odium drawn upon 
yourself, mischief to you, and no benefit to others. He that 
spits against the wind spits in his own face. 

“But were you to succeed, do you imagine any good would 
be done by it? You yourself may find it easy to live a virtuous 
life, without the assistance afforded by religion; you having a 
clear perception of the advantages of virtue, and the disad- 
vantages of vice, and possessing a strength of resolution suffi- 
cient to enable you to resist common temptations. But think 
how great a portion of mankind consists of weak and ignorant 
men and women, and of inexperienced, inconsiderate youth of 
both sexes, who have need of the motives of religion to restrain 
them from vice, to support their virtue, and retain in the 
practice of it till it becomes habitual, which is the great point 
of its security. And perhaps you are indebted to her orig- 
inally, that is to your religious education, for the habits of 
virtue upon which you now justly value yourself. You might 
easily display your excellent talents of reasoning upon a less 
hazardous subject, and thereby obtain a rank with our most 
distinguished authors. For among us it is not necessary, as 
among the Hottentots, that a youth, to be raised into the com- 
pany of men, should prove his manhood by beating his mother. 

“TI would advise you, therefore, not to attempt unchaining 
the tiger, but to burn this piece before it is seen by any other 
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person, whereby you will save yourself a great deal of mortifi- 
cation by the enemies it may raise against you, and perhaps a 
great deal of regret and repentance. If men are so wicked 
with religion, what would they be if without it?” 

It is very evident from this advice, however it may savor of 
expediency, even if we could not know it from many other 
things in his life, that Benjamin Franklin was a far wiser man 
than Thomas Paine, possessing none of the latter’s fiery im- 
petuosity, having a fine sense of comparative values, in addi- 
tion to a fine spirit of toleration. 

Apart from the more or less detached rationalism of Allen 
and Paine, the period of American literature before the Civil 
War was marked with one expression of rationalism that par- 
took of the proportions of a movement. It was a much nobler 
type of rationalism than that of Allen and Paine, not to be 
classed with theirs at all, but yet having something in common 
with it, namely the rise and growth of Unitarianism. Of 
course it is not to be understood that this movement is to be 
characterized as rationalistic simply because, as its name im- 
plies, in its chief tenet, that of the humanity of Jesus, it is 
antithetic to trinitarianism. There is a great deal more to it 
than that. Our interest in it, so far as this paper is concerned, 
is more in the latitudinous application of the principle upon 
which it proceeds and arrives at its chief doctrine, and espe- 
cially as the application of this principle resulted in the pro- 
duction of contributions to American literature. The funda- 
mental principle of Unitarianism is identical with that of 
Allen and Paine in that it affirms that you can have an effi- 
cient and satisfying religion without any mystery or extra- 
ordinary inspiration or direct revelation, and that, in the last 
analysis, every religion, and especially the Christian religion, 
must rely for its acceptability on the reasonableness and 
demonstrability of its doctrines as gauged by human intelli- 
gence and experience. It can be readily understood how the 
assertion of such an idea among the descendents of the Pilgrim 
Fathers would result in some composition and printing, if not 
some literature, on both sides of the question. 
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Unlike the individualistic rationalism of Allen and Paine, 
the rationalism of Unitarianism was organically connected 
with certain preceding conditions. To get at its real origin it 
is not too remote to revert to the year 1703. In that year were 
born, one in England and one in America, John Wesley and 
Jonathan Edwards, in whom when they became public figures, 
English and American Protestantism, particularly that divi- 
sion of it marching under the inspiration of John Calvin’s 
“Institutes of the Christian Religion,” reached one of its 
climaxes. The result was that there was a severe reaction. 
The strain got too heavy, and when the break came, that which 
issued from the collapse was something more than a little 
liberalization of the old-time conservatism manifested in one 
or two individuals. It was a diffused rationalization of the 
religious thought and life of a community. 

In fact the whole history of religious thought in America, as 
elsewhere, rationalistic and otherwise, is a record of reactions 
and reactions, reformations and counter-reformations, over- 
developments and breaking strains, disintegrations of thought- 
systems and reconstructions of them. The Unitarian move- 
ment, which was not after all a religious movement with some 
intellectual features, but an intellectual movement with some 
religious features, was a reaction against a reaction. We are 
accustomed to think of it solely as a reaction against the 
revivalism or new measure movement known as the “Great 
Awakening.” It was that, but that is not the whole fact of 
the matter. The Great Awakening was itself a reaction 
against the apathy and frigidity of New England’s formal Puri- 
tanism on the one hand and on the other an almost universal 
outcropping of infidelity and ribaldry that very definitely 
characterized American life. In a word the order of reactions 
was as follows: first there was the original Puritanism of the 
Pilgrims, reaching its consummation and already becoming 
less strenuous in the last of the Mathers; this was followed by 
a reaction that brought with it a general secularization of New 
England life and a kind of apathetic rationalism more or less 
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widely dispersed throughout the colonies; as a reaction to 
the last came the Great Awakening, which in turn produced 
another reaction in the rise and growth of Unitarianism and 
its side issue Transcendentalism. 

The first appearance of Unitarianism as a recognizable tend- 
ency in American religious thought came with the Arian views 
of the person of Christ as set forth by Jonathan Mayhew, 
shortly after the Great Awakening had spent its force, about 
1744. Arianism, of course, is that theory of the person of 
Christ which interprets Him as being different from other men 
only in degree and not in kind, asserts his human nature to be 
the only nature He possessed, denies his pre-existence and as- 
signs him a genesis similar to all mankind. It is a rational- 
istic advance on the old “ homoousian-homoiousian”’ contro- 
versy in that it rejects both ideas of Christ’s identity with and 
similarity to God and makes pre-eminent the idea of his simi- 
larity to man, the idea of his son-of-man-ship as over against 
his son-of-God-ship. As a manifestation of rationalism, it 
followed immediately upon the appearance in New England 
of Arminianism, which emphasizes the freedom of the will, 
and which in this respect struck at the very heart of Calvinism. 
Already Mayhew’s father before him and two or three other 
preachers of equal note had done considerable pamphleteering 
in the interest of a sort of cross-breed theology combining some 
of the elements of both Arianism and Arminianism. The 
chief opponents of Mayhew were Jonathan Edwards’ son, 
Joseph Bellamy, quite noted in his day, Samuel Hopkins, the 
formulator of what was labelled the “ Hopkinsian Theology,” 
Nathanael Emmons, and the president of Yale University, 
Timothy Dwight. From 1744 on to the thirties and forties 
of the nineteenth century the Unitarian movement continued 
to gather impetus, its history in the interval marked by such 
names as James Freeman, who exercised the functions of a 
clergyman without ordination, Henry Ware, who became 
Hollis professor of divinity at Harvard and by his teachings 
drove the Congregationalists out of that University by 1805, 
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Joseph Stevens Buckminster, who was an admiring student 
and American advocate of Priestly and who regarded a goodly 
portion of Unitarianism as not being sufficiently rationalistic 
to suit his tastes, and William Ellery Channing. 

Now, of these four outstanding advocates of Unitarianism, 
with the exception of William Ellery Channing, not much 
remains of intrinsic worth as a corporate part of American 
literature. Two of them, Freeman and Ware, may be dis- 
missed with the mere mention of their names. For Buckmin- 
ster it will suffice to say that he was an eloquent preacher, that 
he wrote in a style which for many features entitles him to 
recognition, and that as a man he was of a sincere and beauti- 
ful character. Of William Ellery Channing, however, it must 
be said that he holds a really distinguished place in the history 
of American literature. Possessing an exquisitely sensitive 
nature and a clear, keen mind, he took a peculiar position be- 
tween the rationalism of Unitarianism and the mystical inter- 
pretation of things as later crystallized in Transcendentalism. 
With very little consideration for the chief orthodox doctrinal 
standards of Christianity he expounded its vital features as 
applicable to social life in a body of addresses and essays that 
are models of clearness and beauty. His prose is characterized 
by not a little of the wordiness and formalism of the prose of 
the generation that preceded him; nevertheless, it is decidedly 
elegant and in many other respects delightfully pleasing. In 
the matters of unduly long sentence structure and uniform 
effort at perfect rhythmical balance, in which he sometimes 
approaches the poetic form, he becomes, when read at length, 
just a bit tedious, and would today be out of fashion; but in 
his own day he was widely admired and regarded as a desir- 
able model. I think it is Thomas Wentworth Higginson in 
his “Letter to a Young Contributor,” written when he was 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, who says that there was a 
time when every young writer who has ambitions in the direc- 
tions of authorship tried to write like William Ellery 
Channing. j 
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Among Channing’s works, which in quantity are very con- 
siderable, the two productions that are looked upon with 
highest favor as exemplifying both his thought and style, are 
the essays on “Self-Culture” and “Spiritual Freedom.” 
Probably not much more than the titles themselves are neces- 
sary to demonstrate his views of religion. To him religion 
was comprehensively summed up in the attainment of char- 
acter through the practice of Christian morality and benevolent 
service. For other men’s views he always maintained a sympa- 
thetic regard and toleration, but his well poised rationalistic 
mind would not permit him to go beyond predicating the 
existence of a supreme Being, the worship of Him to consist of 
high thinking and virtuous living. If it is permissible to 
judge a man’s thought-system entirely on the basis of his own 
character as the norm of the excellency of it, William Ellery 
Channing’s brand of Unitarianism must hold an exalted place 
in the estimation of all of us. His chief significance in 
American literature, all in all, lies in the fact of his being a 
transitional thinker and writer between the more radical form 
of Unitarian intellectualism and the more or less orphic and 
mystical Transcendentalism. 

There remains but one more author of literary note whom it 
is necessary only to mention as among American rationalists 
previous to 1860, Oliver Wendell Holmes. We may have a 
feeling of antipathy for Thomas Paine, benevolently tolerate 
Ethan Allen and esteem William Ellery Channing, but surely 
we cannot but love the “ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 
His type of mind among any people is an earnest, devoutly to 
be cherished, of their ultimate freedom and peace in the pos- 
session of truth, his art an effective stimulus to culture and 


beauty of life. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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IV. 


MODERN LIFE AND PASTORAL WORK.* 
FREDERICK A, RUPLEY. 


In preparing to teach a recent Sunday-School lesson, I came 
across a suggestive paragraph which is not altogether amiss as 
one approaches the discussion set for us this morning: 

“ Suppose your grandfather or great-grandfather died in the 
year 1875, what were some of the things that you have seen, 
which he never saw? Automobiles and trolley-cars? Yes; the 
only street traffic that he saw was horse-cars; and, when he 
went driving, a good trotter was his best motive-power. He 
never rode up a thirty-story office-building in an elevator, be- 
cause there was no such building, and no elevator. He never 
rang up on a telephone and talked with a man five hundred 
miles away, or turned on the lights of a whole house with one 
twist of a button. He never saw gifts to education amounting 
to more than $50,000,000 in one year. He never bought a 
twenty-four page newspaper, with information gathered from 
all around the world, for one cent. There are more remark- 
able things than these, which he never saw. He never saw 
the sale of liquor prohibited in one-half the territory over 
which the Stars and Stripes fly. He never saw many scores 
of the finest educated University men and women of the land 
going out as foreign-missionaries, every year. He never saw 
great Christian schools, hospitals, and churches in China and 


1 This paper was read, January 26, 1914, before the York Interdenom- 
inational Ministerial Association. In response to the Association’s 
action, it is offered for publication. Large indebtedness is acknowledged 
for help in preparing the paper, .given by the late Doctor Charles Cuthbert 
Hall through an article on The Ideal Minister, published in The At- 
lantic Monthly for October, 1907, pp. 448-458. 
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India. He never saw a great social settlement, like Hull 
House, in Chicago.” 

Indeed, it is the merest commonplace to observe facts and 
conditions in our modern life which indicate efficient activity, 
ranging over wide fields of human interest. 

And, when one pauses to reckon up this range of interests, 
one can readily trace the movement through mechanical inven- 
tions, through the spread of general intelligence, through a 
greatly stimulated industrial productiveness and rivalry, 
through the serious re-consideration of economic and political 
theory that has been inherited from the past, if not through 
the actual adoption of changed systems of wealth-production 
and wealth-distribution, and of civil government. 

As for the fields into which our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ looked with unique insight, and concerning which He 
was moved to say “they are white already unto harvest,” we 
who are carrying real responsibilities as servants of Jesus 
Christ in the midst of this modern age of the world are com- 
pelled, by the complexity and novelty of the situation con- 
fronting us, to study anew the opportunities for service which 
we find in the prevailing social order. 

There is a point of view which may justify one in re-stating 
the subject of this paper. It is the point of view which takes 
account of the specific meaning of the phrase “ Pastoral Work.” 
The two functions which have always been associated with the 
ministry of the Gospel are teaching and pastoral visitation. 
If one is disposed to treat one’s topic within the limits strictly 
set by the terms used, one may now suggest that the present 
task is an analysis of the prevailing social order, for the pur- 
pose of discovering its attitude to that group of its members 
who find themselves called and commissioned by Jesus Christ 
to cultivate friendly relations with their fellow-men, indi- 
vidually, in the hope of winning them to friendship with the 
Friend of Sinners. 

A calm analysis of his experience and observation emboldens 
the writer to declare, with enthusiasm, his persuasion that 
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there is in the present-day order of society all the room for 
Christian service, in the form of pastoral visitation, that any 
man can crave, who goes to pastoral work in answer to a call 
from Jesus Christ, and not merely to eke out a living. The 
conviction grows upon one, as he adds year upon year of effort 
to win friends to Jesus Christ, that the chief consideration 
for the servant of Jesus Christ who is called to normally relate 
the task of public teaching and the task of teaching from house 
to house (Acts 20: 20) is not simply the amount of time given 
to the round of visits, but, rather, the attitude held toward indi- 
vidual people, as the actual objects of the redeeming love of 
God in Christ Jesus. . 

I am not quite prepared to rebuke the joke about ministers’ 
spending their afternoons gossiping. I have sympathy with 
the high-minded young man who finds no attraction to the 
ministry of the Gospel that grovels on the level of idle pastime, 
of any sort. But, I am assured that it is a rare man who has 
found his way into the ministry of the Gospel, cherishing the 
hope that this ministry will most directly lead to the “ house 
by the side of the road,” where he can “be a friend to men,” 
and who has had to turn from the ministry disappointed on 
that score. If your motive and mine be to prove ourselves the 
friends of individual men and women, boys and girls, in order 
that our friendship with them, if possible, may lead on to their 
being the friends of Jesus Christ, we can keep faithfully at 
work, fully assured that most people need friends, at some 
time or other. We can keep diligently on cultivating the ex- 
quisitely fine art of discerning when the people within our 
ranges of service do actually find themselves in need ‘of the 
holy friendship we have been seeking to recommend through 
all our fellowship. 

But, to re-assert the divine source and the abiding human 
need of our high pastoral ministry is not, by any means, to put 
beyond question changes in the social order vitally affecting 
the manner and method in which our ministry is to seek ful- 
fillment in the midst of modern life. And, if we are to be 
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workmen needing not to be ashamed, we surely must take 
account of these changes and of their significance. 

The coming in of an age of democracy has put every social 
institution under new strain. Kings, peers, and priests no 
longer are sheltered by ancestral privilege from public criti- 
cism. If we are wise in our love for our ministerial ideal, we 
will pray that, at all cost of sentiment and tradition, it may so 
change, with the changing generations, that it shall keep close 
to co-temporary human experience. It ought not to be, in any 
respect, an outworn survival, but an immediate and indispen- 
sable force in the life of men. . 

In the history of the Christian Church, the idea of priest- 
hood has contributed a large measure of formative power and 
official authority. It has impressively encouraged the growth 
of reverence in the minds of the followers of Jesus Christ in 
the past. Its appeal to the imagination, its influence over the 
lay conscience, its power to bind and loose, its liberal reserve 
of grace to meet deficiencies in the average man, its privileged 
insight into mysteries, its secure hold on the covenant mercies 
of God,—these and other attributes of priesthood put it among 
the primary forces that have shaped the religious history of 
fifteen centuries. 

The psychology of this idea explains its compelling power in 
ages of apparently exceptional faith, Man has two deep- 
seated social instincts: the instinct of control, and the instinct 
of submission. It is in his nature to lay hold on inferior lives 
and project upon them the authority of his own. It is equally 
in his nature to be governed by that which touches him from . 
above the level of his own experience. These social instincts 
appear in the life of primitive peoples. The instinct of con- 
trol is written large over the ancient East. Every village has 
its head man. Every bazar has its tribute-taking over-lord. 
Every valley has its hill rajah. In the beaten track of im- 
memorial submission, the people plod on, accepting the situa- 
tion with a salaam or a sigh, as the case may be. It is instinct. 
Out of this instinct emerges organized society. The powers 
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that be are ordained of God. Submission to authority is the 
first condition of social order, as well as the first instinct of 
average humanity. . 

Looking back over Christian history, one can see how these 
instincts of control and submission reflected themselves in the 
unfolding of the Church’s life. At first, and so long as the 
simplicity of Christ’s example prevailed over men’s memories, 
they who were set to rule in the Church exercised their 
authority as in no degree above their brethren. One of the 
greatest of the leaders accounted himself to be “less than the 
least of all saints.” The end of earthly leadership and 
authority was simply that all things might be done decently 
and in order. In the same spirit, the laity submitted them- 
selves to every ordinance, for the Lord’s sake, esteeming very 
highly in love them that were over them in the Lord. But, 
as the Church moved into the sunlight of imperial favor, pass- 
ing beyond the condition of a little, persecuted flock, the min- 
isterial ideal took on different colorings. From precedents set 
both in Judaism and in non-Christian faiths, it assimilated the 
idea and donned the insignia of priesthood. It claimed that 
to it were committed the keys of the kingdom of heaven. It 
undertook to be the arbiter of conscience, the mediator of 
destiny, the dispenser of holy mysteries, the vessel of hidden 
grace. 

It is not hard to understand the absorbing fascination of 
these ideas, alike for minds sincerely believing themselves to 
be invested with these powers, and for those sincerely yielding 
their homage to these claimants. The segregation of a class, 
for special intimacy with God and authority over man, is in 
harmony with the tendencies to control and submission that 
flourish in an age of imperialism and public ignorance. If 
we feel this fascination waning in the present day, it is not 
so much because men put it from them voluntarily as because 
the spell of the idea tends to wear off in the atmosphere of 
democracy and popular education. Its temporary survival in 
such an atmosphere is due, in part, to the persistent inertia of 
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custom; in part, to emotional self-persuasion and devout re- 
fusal to weigh pious theory against fact. 

It is unwarranted to suppose that the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was, or was intended to be, the abolition of the priestly 
idea from the Christian ministry. The Reformation did, 
indeed, seek to cut off certain excesses and abuses that had 
developed in the notion of priesthood. But the heart of the 
idea, which is the enduement of men with power of special 
intimacy with God and spiritual authority over their brother- 
men, passed, with modifications, into the reformed churches. 
Theoretically, it was abandoned by the dissenting sects. Prac- 
tically, it clung to the ministerial ideal. But the ultimate 
issue of the process of decay that is breaking down the priestly 
conception of the ministry is foreordained, under the laws of 
the human mind. Less and less, can men bow down to their 
brother-men, believing them to be other than themselves, or, 
in any sense, custodians of the mysteries and grace of God. 
And this is not irreverence. It is, in part, the postponed re- 
version of nature to spiritual reality; in part, the useful out- 
come of scientific study in the field of personality. 

It is quite possible, therefore, my brethren, for us to make 
a grievous mistake, if we attribute to irreligion alone the break- 
ing away from Church life of large numbers of intelligent and 
pure minded persons in our modern social order. Whatever 
proportion of this is due to lax morality or to the love of 
pleasure, there is also much that arises from a vague sense of 
unreality in the position and claims of the ministry. People 
have studied the psychology of religious experience. They 
have looked out more broadly upon the world. They have 
faced the phenomena of spiritual life appearing outside of 
Christian boundaries. They have sought and found com- 
munion with God unmediated by sacerdotal permissions and 
authorities. Their lives have, in consequence, grown away 
from a ministry hedged about with unnecessary survivals of 
unproven theory. Really, there is nothing new in this. It is 
as old as mysticism. It is, however, more general to-day than 
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ever before. True mysticism, which rests on belief in imme- 
diacy of access to God, has found a powerful ally in true 
psychology. Moving into a larger freedom of the Spirit, the 
enlightened consciousness, with comparative ease, escapes from 
the hold of ecclesiastical custom that seems no longer essential 
to reality. 

But, nothing could be farther from the truth than to assume 
that the decay of the idea of priesthood is the passing out of 
the ministry. It is rather the falling away of a provisional 
and temporary interpretation of the ministry, serviceable in 
the past, but unsuited to the present. The thing that remains 
when priesthood passes is the thing that many have marked as 
the phenomenon of this age, which persistently contradicts the 
suspicion that the ministry is losing its power. Wherever a 
man arises, of such simple excellence that his fellows dare to 
trust him, and wherever such a man preaches, without eccle- 
siastical accent, the Gospel of the living God that really touches 
human life at its points of living experience, and wherever 
such a man offers an interpretation of life that leads men to 
the living God,—that man never lacks an audience, an in- 
fluence, and an answer from human souls. The common 
people hear him gladly, as they heard his Master. The pre- 
occupied ear of culture is arrested by his words. The blood of 
high-minded youth leaps to highest hopes and to most heroic 
adventures in response to his message. The storm-swept heart 
of sorrow listens and finds peace. 

What is the meaning of this phenomenon,—this hungry 
response that people give to whosoever, coming in the name of 
Christ, unites with a just and manly life the power of inter- 
preting God to man and man to God. It means that, as arti- 
ficial and provisional conceptions of the ministry dissolve be- 
fore the searching realism of an age of democracy and an age 
of science, the ministry itself is justified by the unstudied ver- 
dict of human experience. Humanity outgrows its priests, 
but not its prophets. The ministerial ideal is the prophetic 
ideal. As such, it has its basis, not in an act of ecclesiastical 
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authorization, but in a vocation and endowment of the Spirit. 
This is the call: the prophetic sense of obligation to speak, in 
the name of God, to man, and, in the name of man, to God. 
Order and decency of procedure justify ecclesiastical authori- 
zation; but ministers, like poets, are born, not made. They 
arise as parts of the essential structure, as manifestations of 
the progressive action of human society. And, however many 
there may be of us unblessed of God and rejected of men, 
where one arises, having the true vocation, the hearts of men 
answer to his influence. Thought, in the modern world, seems 
to be moving toward a clearer view of what the ministry is. 
It is coming to be seen in its relation to humanity, rather than 
in its relation to an ecclesiastical organization. Heretofore, 
the minister has been too much regarded as the official and 
creature of the Church. And young men with promising 
gifts and glorious aspirations have often halted at that thought. 
But, when the ministry is seen as, first of all, a part of the 
essential life of humanity, an answer to a yearning need in 
the soul of the world, a prophet’s voice, offering for men what 
they have not offered for themselves, and showing men a glory 
in God which they have not seen for themselves,—then choice 
young men, with the sense of this calling born within them, 
will hesitate less, and the prophets of the Holy God shall be 
multiplied. They shall be known among their fellows by their 
simplicity, their unselfishness, their humanness, their hope- 
fulness, their reverence. 
‘¢There are hermit souls that live withdrawn 
In the place of their self-content; 
There are souls like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their paths 
Where highways never ran; 


But let me live by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


‘*T see from my house by the side of the road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
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But I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears,— 
Both parts of an infinite plan ;— 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road, 
And be a friend to man. 


‘¢T know there are brook-gladdened meadows ahead 

And mountains of wearisome height, 

That the road passes on through the long afternoon, 
And stretches away to the night. 

But still I rejoice when the travellers rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that moan, 

Nor live in my house by the side of the road 
Like a man who dwells alone. 


*¢Let me live in my house by the side of the road 

Where the race of men go by; 

They are good, they are bad, they are weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish. So am I. 

Then why should I sit in the scorner’s seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 

Let me live in my house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man.’’ 


York, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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V. 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF ANCIENT AND 
MEDLAZAVAL MISSIONS. 


(Periops—Ancient: First anp Seconp Centuries; Meptr- 
zvaL: SrxtH anp SEVENTH CENTURIES. ) 


LEONARD L. LEH. 


Even a superficial reading of the history of the Christian 
church in the first thousand years of its existence will reveal 
two periods of intense missionary zeal. The history of the 
subsequent nine hundred years also furnishes two such periods: 
one following upon the discovery and colonization of the west- 
ern world, and the other that of the present day. The fact 
that we are in an extensive missionary movement at the pres- 
ent time makes it a work of practical interest to investigate the 
missions of past ages. This paper aims to confine itself ex- 
clusively to the first two great periods, the one of which fol- 
lowed immediately upon the founding of Christianity itself, 
and the other, which grew out of the ascendancy of the Teu- 
tons in Europe. 

A fact which strikes the student as soon as he enters this 
field, is that of the wide difference between the methods, 
messages, and results of the two periods. Viewing both from 
the modern standpoint, he is inclined to dwell on the excel- 
lencies of the ancient activities, discounting the value of those 
of the medieval period. Indeed it is possible to make a good 
case in trying to show the superiority of the former. It is a 
question, however, whether it is just to judge either by an 
absolute standard. Fifty years ago, perhaps, writers could 
have specified, without any twinges of their scientific con- 
science, what true missions consist in; but, with the prevalence 
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of the historical spirit today, we are not so ready to define 
exactly which is the right method and which the wrong. 
Ancient mission methods would have been impossible in the 
Middle Ages. Indeed, ancient Christianity itself would have 
been impossible. Each age has its own peculiarities, and there- 
fore its own problems and institutions. The only just method 
in our study, then, is to treat the missions of each period in the 
light of that period generally, showing how each was best 
adapted to its time. 

Keeping, therefore, this position in mind, we find that the 
subject naturally falls into three divisions. All three consist 
in contrasts. The first is a contrast of the fields; the second, 
of the forms of Christianity itself; and the third, of the result- 
ing missions. It is only after the first two questions have been 
treated that we are ready to consider the third, or main, prob- 


lem of our thesis. 


TI. Tae Dirrerent Frerps. 
Christianity was born into an old civilization. The people 
with whom it was to deal for the next two centuries belonged 
to one great empire, which included all the geography that 


men knew, or cared about. This empire was dotted with large, 
prosperous cities, which were bound together by constantly- 


traveled traffic lines, both land and water. The government 


was well-knit and far-reaching; the dispensation of justice was 
regular and universal. Law had become an established sci- 


ence. Military operations had been reduced to an art. The 
people delighted in literature, in the fine arts, and in the plays 


of the theatre. There were schools and universities for the 
youth; every town of size had its bookshops, where the latest 


poem or novel might be had for a price no greater than we pay 
for such literature today. The age could boast of a heritage 


of poets, dramatists, and philosophers whose brillianey has not 
been equalled in any period since. All classes indulged in 
philosophic conversation; traveling rhetoricians made a good 


living from their wordy wares. Rich folk had their winter 
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and summer homes. A regular exodus took place each hot 
season from the cities to the sea-side resorts. Men delighted 
in travel; many spent a great part of their life in various 
countries abroad. A high degree of culture, that was very 
sensitive in its tastes, existed generally among the better classes 
and was not entirely absent in the lower strata of society. 
Men were keen in their detection of vulgarity wherever it ap- 
peared. 

The Greco-Roman world witnessed a cosmopolitanism not 
unlike that to be found in Europe to-day. If anything, modern 
Europe is the more provincial of the two. In the Empire, a 
man would be almost equally at home wherever he went. The 
old national barriers had been broken down. Every civilized 
country had been brought into the pale of the Empire. The 
aggressive Romans had not been slow to apply their amalga- 
mating influences. Roman roads, Roman officers, Roman 
justice, and Roman building operations opened the way; Ro- 
man fashions and Roman ideas followed. Latin and Greek 
were spoken in every city. Thus were the nations weaned 
away from their old patriotism and made to turn their faces 
with one accord to Rome. With the disappearance of the old 
patriotism, faded their zeal in the old national religions. 
Rome was never able to acquire to herself more than a small 
fraction of the devotion that those old national religions once 
inspired. Another element faded out of the people’s lives: 
their hatred of foreigners. Who were foreigners now that the 
whole world had united together to bow to Rome? All who 
came and went, no matter how far they were from home, still 
remained under their own government, were judged by their 
own laws, and conversed in their own language. Thus mer- 
chants and travelers passed to and fro in constant streams, and 
every city of size presented a medley of nationalities such as — 
can be paralleled only by some great metropolitan city of today. 

The Roman conquest brought to the world a measure ot 
peace such as it had not seen before. The hundreds of petty 
nationalities could no longer make war upon each other, for 
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they had all been brought together under one strong head, who 
insisted on settling all quarrels herself. With peace came in- 
dustry and trade, and the resulting riches and comfort. More 
riches were brought in by the conquests. The time was ripe 
for the growth of a capitalist class. Millionaires grew like 
mushrooms. Luxuries multiplied by geometrical progression. 
The poorer classes, who had always been oppressed, felt the 
oppression more badly, for it had become systematic. The 
flooding of the slave market drove free labor, to a great extent, 
out of business. Thus the poor freemen were compelled to 
depend upon the state for a living, or else draw it out of the 
rich by quackery. Politics and other national interests, which 
had fed the life-force in men of old, were out of the average 
man’s range. Rich and poor alike found themselves idle, with 
no vital interest to stir them into self-forgetful action. The 
rich whiled away their time in luxurious entertainments, in 
intrigues, or dipping into philosophy; the poor fell into the 
ways of vice. Such a life cannot long retain its zest. Conse- 
quently a deep-seated world-weariness pervaded the Empire. 
Men’s souls languished, while they plunged deeper and deeper 
into luxury and vice, or nervously turned from philosopher to 
philosopher seeking that which they could not find. Phi- 
losophy, indeed, had become generally popular. But the 
golden days of Plato and Aristotle were past. Philosophy had, 
to the average dilettante, taken on the same superficial charac- 
ter that all the rest of his life had. Indeed, the appreciative 
audience of some famous lecturer often thought more of the 
words than the ideas which they were supposed to express. A 
sentence from Walter Pater’s Marius the Epicurean will give 
us an idea of this listless spirit: “ These amateurs of beautiful 
language, with their tablets for noting carefully all the orator’s 
most exquisite expressions, were ready to give themselves 
wholly to the intellectual treat prepared for them; applauding, 
blowing loud kisses through the air sometimes, at the speaker’s 
triumphant exit from one of his long, skilfully modulated 
sentences; while the younger of them meant to imitate every- 
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thing about him, down to the inflections of his voice and the 
very folds of his mantle.” 

Rome was not opposed to the national religions; it encour- 
aged them rather. But the supports had been taken away 
from under them. Men had become world-citizens, and their 
old national gods had come to look correspondingly small and 
provincial. The old faith was therefore no longer possible. 
Philosophy had made further inroads upon that faith. Lucre- 
tius had proved that gods were but bugbears to frighten people. 
Lucian made them the laughing stock of cultured circles. 
Even Rome herself found it impossible to keep her people’s 
faith from slipping out of their hands. Far-sighted statesmen 
fought hard to keep the old “religion of Numa” intact, for 
they realized what an influence for good it used to be in Roman 
life, but they failed. Perhaps there were sincere men in some 
of the ancient families who still performed the old rites seri- 
ously, but, even with these, the religious glow their fathers had 
felt was gone. To quote again from Pater: “By them, the 
religion of Numa, so staid, ideal and comely, the object of so 
much jealous conservatism, though of direct service as lending 
sanction to a sort of high scrupulosity, especially in the main 
points of domestic conduct, was mainly prized as being, 
through its hereditary character, something like a personal 
distinction—as contributing, among the other accessories of an 
ancient house, to the production of that aristocratic atmosphere 
which separated them from newly-made people.” As the faith 
in the old national gods waned, superstition grew. The world 
was full of dispossessed deities. Very few men were prepared, 
as was Lucretius, to discredit the whole army of them alto- 
gether. Faith was shaken, but it was not destroyed. So, as 
the philosophical-minded tasted all the various philosophers 
that came into their range, the credulous tried the various 
religions, giving each its share of belief. The air, the sea, the 
landscape, thus became full of gods, which demanded all kinds 
of outlandish practices, and which spoke to men in all kinds 
of signs, auguries, and omens. This, of course, was degen- 
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eration pure and simple. The people got little satisfaction 
out of it, and they felt it. 

The old religion had been a simple, joyous affair, which 
was an expression of the fullness of the worshippers’ life. 
This spontaneity was gone. In consequence of the dreary 
aspect life had taken, religion found a new direction. There 
came to be a universal quest for salvation. Oriental religions, 
with their secret rites and pessimistic world-view, came much 
into vogue. The cult of the Egyptian Isis, the Orphic mys- 
teries of Greece, the magic cures of Asculapius, the Persian 
Mithra cult, were popular throughout the Empire. Shrines 
of these gods were to be found even in distant Britain. The 
ruling idea in all of them was that they promised salvation. 
The curious rites and initiations offered much excitement to 
the restless seeker, but it is to be doubted whether he received 
any deep-seated satisfaction. The result was, after all, only 
superficial. Apuleius, in the story which he called “The 
Golden Ass,” gives us a long description of his wanderings and 
initiations. All that they did for him, apparently, was to 
leave him a smooth-talking man of letters, “in whose pages,” 
as Glover says, “bandit and old woman, ass and Isis, all talk 
in one Euphuistic strain.” 

The age was one of jaded, world-weary spirits. The prime- 
val struggle for life was no longer necessary—there was peace, 
and organization, and material riches. It was a situation that 
left men free to turn to their own personal comfort. How 
worthless a thing they found that comfort as soon as they had 
attained it! They heaped luxury upon luxury, but the coveted 
satisfaction was constantly vanishing before them. They 
plunged into a recklessness that is license, disregarding both 
the will of the gods and the customs of men, but they found 
that vice leaves nothing but emptiness and pain in its wake. 
They read books of philosophy and listened to the army of 
traveling rhetoricians, aiming to get hence that which would 
put content into their lives, but in vain. They turned back 
again to religion, they tried every new cult that came into their 
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ken, yet their souls did not find peace. The trouble with the 
age was its artificiality and superficiality. Everything had the 
aspect of listlessness. There was nothing to reach down into 
the very roots of the people’s lives and stir their whole being. 
Life had no real interest to make it worth living. The bar- 
barians were far away on the frontiers, where also veteran 
legions were stationed ; nature had been conquered and reduced 
into productive bondage; the government had slipped from 
the people’s hands and was now all done for them from the 
Emperor’s office: nothing new had come in of sufficient moment 
to take the place of these. There was sad need for an enthu- 
siasm, that life might have a zest again. It was to fill this 
need that Christianity came. 

A survey of the medieval mission field is not so easily made 
as that of the ancient field, because of the scarcity of sources. 
In many cases we have to be content with Christian sources, 
as frequently the first records we have date from after the time 
of the conversion and were made by monks and bishops. Since 
no religion is able at once to transform an entire people, these 
records are valuable for our purpose. The previous condition 
of the people is in evidence on every page. With the aid of 
these sources, we are able to draw enough of a picture to show 
how the medieval field was vastly different from that before 
the ancient missionaries, three or four hundred years before. 

Externally, the most outstanding feature of the difference 
was the multitude of nationalities as over against one single, 
well-organized empire. Historic Italy had become the home of 
the Lombards and the Ostrogoths; in Spain were the Suevians 
and the Visigoths; in North Africa, the Vandals; in Germany 
and France, the Franks, the Burgundians, the Frisians, the 
Saxons, the Alamanni, the Thuringians, and a number of other 
nations, some of which the Franks were fighting hard to bring 
under their subjection; and England had become the seat of 
half a dozen kingdoms. There was plenty of national spirit, 
not artificially bred or springing out of selfish interests, but 
coming from primitive tribal loyalty and aversion to foreign 
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encroachments. Fierce wars were raging constantly. Com- 
munication was no longer free and easy as it had been under 
the Empire. Instead of one Emperor, a dozen barbarian kings 
had to be reckoned with now, and thousands of still more bar- 
barian underlings, who frequently had no scruples in their con- 
duct toward strangers. Travel had become a dangerous busi- 
ness: the old Roman roads had fallen much into disuse; many 
of them had disappeared. Besides these difficulties, numerous 
varied languages and dialects had taken the place of the once 
universal Latin and Greek. Men no longer considered them- 
selves citizens of the world, but felt themselves bound in by 
the narrow limits of their own territory, much as was the case 
‘in Europe before the great Empire of Rome had come into 
existence. Save for the occasional trader, whose enterprise 
scorned every risk, the various pagan kingdoms lived in isola- 
tion, foreign contact coming almost exclusively in the shape of 
inter-royal alliances and wars. 

The race with which the medieval missionary had to deal 
for the most part was the Teutonic. In Germany, in Gaul, 
in Britain, the new lands of promise, it was Teutonic ideas and 
Teutonic characteristics that the missionaries had to face. 
These ideas and characteristics were fundamentally different 
from those prevalent among the old Greco-Roman peoples. 
The Greeks and the Romans, and the Kelts after them, had 
a passion for social grouping, for cities and organization and 
law and empire—they loved the forum, the theatre, and the 
public ways where they could gather. They valued thought 
only as it could be shared with others in conversation ; solitude 
was, for them, unbearable. The Teuton, on the other hand, 
was individualistic. The growth of cities went but slowly in 
Germanic countries even after they had come into full contact 
with the old Roman civilization. Their former home had been 
in the dismal forests of central Europe, where scattered clear- 
ings with rude huts were the only signs of man’s presence. 
After they had come to possess the well-cultivated lands of the 
Roman provinces, those lands also became wild again. There 
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was no order, no organization, no passion for grouping. Each 
man, from the lowest rank to the highest, was sufficient unto 
himself; when individuals did band together there was not one 
of them lost his own sense of importance or forgot his rights. 
Richard, in his History of German Civilization, says: “The 
Teuton had no true idea of government. He was very jealous 
of what he gave up to the state.” This can be seen as a Teu- 
tonic characteristic down to the present day: every act of the 
ruling power is questioned, and every advance toward autoc- 
racy or absolutism actively resisted. The Teuton was not 
afraid of being alone. His work consisted mostly in the hunt 
and war. When not so engaged he passed the time carousing 
at the hall of his chief. More frequently, however, he was to 
be found at home. Richard graphically describes this feature 
of Teutonic life, drawing some interesting conclusions: “ For 
days the free German would lounge on bear-skins in front of 
his hearth-fire, doing nothing but sleep and ‘think.’ Here we 
have the source of his intense individualism. He was com- 
pelled to fall back upon himself, and, if there was an active 
mind within him,—and his language shows that there was,— 
the habit of introspection, the development of his inner and 
emotional life, must have followed as natural consequences.” 
From these considerations we can see how individualism and 
proud self-sufficiency, with a strong impatience at the bonds 
imposed by highly organized institutions, were natural to the 
race. The great number of constantly warring nationalities 
into which the race was divided at the beginning of the Middle 
Ages, while being traceable largely to these traits, also fur- 
nished an effective condition by which they were perpetuated 
and deepened. Richard attributes to this trait of individualism 
the major cause of the failure of Roman influence to impress 
itself strongly upon German life before the latter part of the 
Middle Ages. 

A second reason for this failure was “ because German intel- 
ligence was not strong enough to assimilate a civilization so far 
above them.” We must, however, look deeper in this case than 
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the mere lack of intelligence. True enough, the German intel- 
ligence was primitive, as the Germans were a barbarian people, 
and it could be expected that they were unable to grasp the 
fine points of civilized thought. But back of their primitive 
intelligence was a more youthful life than the Romans knew. 
Much of the Roman civilization had developed in a period 
when the original life-force of the people was sadly waning. 
Naturally a strong, young, vigorous race like the Teutons 
could have little sympathy with these developments. The Teu- 
tons found the life within them on the ascent rather than in 
decadence, as among the Romans. They were healthy-minded 
and strong of body, constantly in contact with nature, possess- 
ing an almost unlimited freedom, hard-fighters and hard- 
drinkers, aggressive in every move, and formidable even in 
repose. They knew somewhat of the joy of living, and did 
not stop too often to ask questions. They had just entered into 
their new lands of promise, boundless vistas of greater things had 
opened up before them: their souls were bent upon possessing 
them, making them fully their own, and enjoying them. What 
taste could they have had for the whinings of a worn-out cul- 
ture, even though it was far above them? The original Chris- 
tianity itself, understood as it was in the early times, as the 
religion of redemption from the evils of this world, the re- 
ligion of love and the lowly and the persecuted, would scarcely 
have made any impression upon them. Says Richard: “ In- 
deed, the crucified teacher of suffering and humility made 
small sympathetic appeal to the Germans, to whom assertion 
of one’s self is the essence of life to an extent which was prob- 
ably far beyond the imagination of the oriental founders of 
Christianity.” The vigor of the Teutonic mind is seen in 
the very prayers of the Christian converts. A specimen of 
this form of devotion, dating from the 6th century, has been 
preserved. Chilperic, the Meroving, in a hymn in honor of St. 
Medardus, prays for “power and personal assertion,” and 
deprecates the “false humility which takes the food from the 
one who eats and the sweetness from the brave.” Even Bible 
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stories were transformed to fit to this assertive mood. In the 
German epic Heliand, dating from about 822, Christ is repre- 
sented as the senior and the disciples as his thanes. “With 
delight the author dwells on passages like that where Peter, ‘ the 
swift warrior,’ cuts off Malchus’ ear. . . . We look in vain, on 
the other hand, for the verse that teaches us to offer the left 
cheek when the right has been smitten.” 

If the life that flowed in the veins of the Teuton was in the 
vigour of youth, his institutions and ideas naturally were 
primitive. In true barbarian fashion, the men despised hand 
labor, which fell to the lot of the women and slaves. Agricul- 
ture maintained but a languishing existence among them. 
Building was rude and primitive. The men, as incessantly on 
the hunt or the war-path as the American Indian at the time of 
the colonization of our country, knew more about the forest 
than about the arts of man. Their thoughts were correspond- 
ingly limited, and they were credulous to the extreme. While 
often keen judges in practical matters, sometimes even putting 
the Romans themselves to shame, when it came to anything 
that had a suspicion of the supernatural or the magical about 
it, they were filled with an awe that paralyzed their reason. 
The strongest social tie was still that of kinship. Individuals 
had not yet differentiated themselves entirely from the family- 
group, but felt themselves responsible for the crimes of the 
various members of their own relation, as well as for the meas- 
uring out of justice to those who had inflicted injury upon one 
of the group. The primitive tribal relationship, such as we 
can see in Arabia today, had not yet died out. In the course 
of the wars of the invasions, strong leaders had developed into 
kings. These kings had come to have great power, and were 
upheld by intense loyalty. The allegiance of the people, how- 
ever, was largely voluntary. The king’s person was not in- 
violate. If the strong men of his rule decided that he was not 
good enough for his position, they simply attacked him in his 
tent or hall and killed him, setting up another. The king had 
no officials save the members of his own household, whose 
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authority among the people was unstable and irregular. There 
were no taxes, the court officers received no pay, and the army 
served for nothing. Even the king had to depend on his 
private estates. We see, accordingly, that among the Teutons 
life, thought, and institutions were as simple and rude as we 
should expect in the case of any barbarian people. 

When we come to their religion, we find the same thing true. 
Nowhere can we discover anything beyond a primitive stage 
of nature-worship. This worship was centered about sacred 
trees, groves, and springs. Uusually there were no temple 
structures at all; and, where there were, they were of the most 
primitive type. There was no regular order of priesthood, like 
the Druids among the Kelts, though there were a few pro- 
fessional priests, who also served as interpreters of oracles and 
weavers of magic spells. The sacred offices, however, were not 
confined to professional priests, but could be performed by 
almost anyone, especially old men and women. The principal 
gods were Tyr, Thor, and Odin, and the earth-mother Freya. 
There was no well-developed pantheon. The various gods, 
greater or lesser, were not definitely differentiated from each 
other. Tyr, Thor, and Odin were all war-gods, of different 
rank and importance at different times and places. About 
these gods there was a luxuriant growth of mythology. The 
form in which we have that mythology today, however, was 
not completed till about the tenth century. Neither dread nor 
formalism entered as important elements into Teutonic re- 
ligion. The gods, indeed, were supposed to be angry at times, 
and cause famine and plague and defeat, but, as a rule, they 
were objects of trust and affection, while their acknowledged 
favoritism was not imputed to them an injustice. The religion 
was as the life of the people, spontaneous, primitive, joyous, 
without a conscience, and as far removed from the morbid 
broodings of Augustine as the warrior-king Clovis was from 
the effeminate sun-priest Elagabalus. 

Among the people of the new nations there was no spon- 
taneous religious quest. There is not the least evidence that 
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there was any dissatisfaction with the prevailing religion, or 
any reaching out after some higher form of worship or belief. 
In fact, men usually had other things than religion to engage 
their attention. Whenever there was a call for it, the old 
would do well enough. If it had depended upon the Teuton’s 
own awakening to the sense of need for a new religion, the 
Christianization of Europe would probably have been delayed 
for many centuries. But there were other influences at work 
which made his acceptance of the new religion only a matter 
of time. These influences were not so much the religion itself 
as the culture and power it represented. The barbarians were 
impressed with the former grandeur and sway of Rome. They 
admired its magnificent buildings, its far-reaching organiza- 
tions, and its ancient culture. In the presence of these things, 
they felt like awkward school-boys. Traders were constantly 
bringing them articles of luxury from the southern wonder- 
land; wars and embassies likewise brought them in touch with 
the greater civilization. They realized that the old power of 
Rome had fallen; but, instead of that, there had sprung up a 
mysterious order of priesthood, which was everywhere pene- 
trating into the courts of kings, and, though never a sword was 
found in its possession, it yet wielded an immense power. The 
barbarian nations of Europe were not blind to these facts; and 
they were ambitious. They had long ago cut their old moor- 
ings, what they wanted now was more power and more life. 
They were willing to learn, willing to adopt everything that 
was necessary to this end. The political scheme of Europe 


favored Christianity. So the missionaries found a fruitful 
xf 


field, 


TL. Eee Disrerent Borns OF CuristTIanity. 
The study of primitive Christianity holds for us a per- 
petual charm: there is so much in it rings true and genuine, 


that will appeal strongly to every age. But primitive Chris- 


tianity also includes some elements that do not appeal so much 
to us. Like the actual religion of any period of time, it was a 
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mixture of the good and the questionable, and, to an extent, of 
the bad. However this be, primitive Christianity was emi- 
nently fitted for the times, and made its way to triumphant 
success against tremendous odds. 

Religion has been described as a driving force in the life of 
men not unlike that of the life-stream itself. A study of the 
evolution of culture bears out this proposition. As in the case 
of other vital powers, we may expect that the force of religion 
grows in intensity at times, while at others it wanes. Such a 
period of intensity we may almost with certainty find in a form 
of religion when it has just come into being. This was the 
case of Christianity in the first and second centuries: it was a 
vital power in the freshness of its youth, The Church then 
was still close to the personality of Jesus. The quality of in- 
fluence a strong personality has over those who come into im- 
mediate contact with it, cannot be estimated. But we know 
that life begets life, and that that again transmits itself, and 
80 On in an endless chain. Thus the life of Jesus was still the 
master power in the persons of his followers. As over against 
the insipid existence of the pagan world at the time, the Chris- 
tians were filled with an intense enthusiasm. Even the Alex- 
andrian Clement, the cultured Greek and long-winded philos- 


opher, felt it above all else. One whole book of his (the Pro- 
trepticus) resolves itself into a song. He writes jubilantly of 
the divine love of men, warm and active, “cleansing, saving 
and kindly,” which offers freedom instead of slavery, and sal- 
vation instead of death—a salvation which, “though one should 
measure out all Pactolus, the mythic river of gold, he could not 


pay a price equal to it” Christians averywhere were filled 
with a calm earnestness that none but philosophers had pre- 
viously attained. They met great crises with a confidence 
that astounded the pagan onlookers. When it becomes a com- 
mon thing for even slaves to attain the spiritual balance and 
self-possession that wise men have often striven for in vain, it 
is a sign that there is a vital power working within them. But 
the effects of this new power were seen not only in the direc- 
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tion of culture—they went decidedly beyond the culture limit. 
The early Christians delighted in ecstasies. This may be at- 
tributed to their soul-possessing enthusiasm. Inspired ad- 
dresses, prophecies, prayers and hymns,, speaking with 
“tongues,” visions of the Spirit, and casting out of demons— 
these things were common everywhere, and often were at- 
tended with a good deal of turmoil. Many Christians meas- 
ured their religion by these tumultuous manifestations. To 
the credit of the sound religion within the Church, however, 
it must be said, all the wiser minds looked upon them with 
suspicion, insisting strongly upon moral regeneration as the 
final proof of true discipleship (see Paul, Didache, Clemens 
Romanus, Barnabas, Shepherd of Hermas, Aristides). Chris- 
tian morality was so thorough and widespread that the pagans 
frequently remarked about it. Our best two pagan authorities 
concerning the early Christians, Pliny and Celsus, agree in 
their testimony on this point. The commandment of love that 
Jesus had given to his disciples was being obeyed with zeal. 
A system of benevolences rapidly developed that impelled even 


selfish Rome to follow tardily Christianity’s example. 
The Christian religion of the first and second centuries was 


a religion that found its expression in the lives of men. At 
first there was no outward organization at all. The organiza- 
tion only gradually grew, according as the needs of the rapidly 
increasing social groups demanded some external bond. Still 
at the end of the second century was the place of the individual 
first—the Church had not yet usurped that place. A man was 
a Christian by virtue of his relation with Christ, not because 
he was connected with the Church. Christianity reached deep 
then. There was no hand of outward constraint as in later 
days, but an inner spiritual power which entered into the 
depths of a man’s soul and transformed his whole life. It 
meant much to be a Christian then—sacrifices beyond the reach 
of our imagination—so it could not help but be prized as a 
personal possession for its own sake. Well might they rejoice 
in all their tribulations, for they had attained to, at one grand 
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flight, all that the blundering quest of centuries had failed to 
bring to the restless, world-weary heathen! Theirs, with joy- 
giving certainty, was the one living God, in whose presence all 
other deities were but demons or shadows; the great loving 
personality of Jesus as Saviour and only Judge, whose resur- 
rection had made the bliss of eternal life an unchangeable 
reality for them; and the central ruling Spirit in their hearts 
that made the peace and self-control which the pagan vainly 
sought come into being as though without effort! As in the 
later Church, the early Christians also had their authority 
which they fell back upon. They demanded an unquestioning 
faith in Christ and the apostles. Yet it was not an authority 
maintained by an iron hand; rather one that was followed be- 
cause it was loved, because it had already done so much for 
men that it could be trusted in every circumstance. Harnack 
says that Christianity was a complexio oppositorum. On the 
one hand, it demanded a blind faith; on the other, it was con- 
stantly maintained to be “the reasonable service of God.” 
From Paul on, through the long line of apologists, all Chris- 
tian writers delighted to show how the new religion abounded 
in intellectual truth and lucidity, and how polytheism was be- 
side it as darkness, from which Christ came to deliver men. 
While Christianity was maintained to be above reason, or 
rather to transcend reason, it was shown to be not contrary to 
reason. The Christians held themselves strictly apart from 
what they regarded as the contaminating influences of the 
world. The inwardness of their religion manifested itself in 
every act of their daily lives. Their homes were havens of 
peace and joy in the midst of a world of discontent and vice. 
What impression one of them could make upon an open-minded 
pagan as he first found himself under its benign influence, is 
described in Pater’s Marius: “ As he passed through the various 
chambers, great and small, one dominant thought increased 
upon him—the thought of chaste women and their children; 
of the various affections of the family life amid its most nat- 
ural conditions, but developed, in devout imitation of some 
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sublime new type of it, into great controlling passions. There 
reigned throughout, an order and purity, an orderly disposi- 
tion, as if by way of making ready for some gracious spousals.” 

The early Christian Church was not of carefully-tended hot- 
house growth. The new religion had to stand on its own feet, 
it had no aid but that of its own intrinsic merit in making its 
way. It came in a time, too, when men regarded it with crit- 
ical eye, comparing it with the cultural abundance they already 
had. Not only did Christianity not receive any external aid, 
but it soon met with strenuous opposition. There were times 
when the adherents of the new religion were persecuted beyond 
the limits of ordinary human endurance. It could not hope to 
gather converts into its fold through any prestige or favor of 
the powers-that-be. It could offer neither riches nor high 
position: often it could promise only persecution and sacrifice. 
But these conditions served but to strengthen its own inner 
life: persecution and martyrdom deepened the hunted ones’ 
spirituality ; the uncertainty with which they held their worldly 
possessions schooled them in the unimportance and vanity of 
property ; the constant abuse to which they were subjected for 
their conscience’s sake taught them the lesson of long-suffering 
even as Christ had learned it. Thus to the vitality of youth, 
and the spiritual inwardness was added the power that comes 
from having to force one’s way through difficulties. Such was 
the religion that went out to meet the decadent paganism of the 
first and second centuries, with the aim to supply its most 
urgent need. 

The Christianity of the early Middle Ages was an entirely 
different institution from that of ancient times. It was no 
longer new, and had lost much of its youthful force. In the 
old days it had come as a stranger, begging admission into a 
field already over-supplied with occupants. Now it was in the 
field, and had crowded out its early rivals. Every citizen of 
the state was in the fold of the Church as a matter of course. 
To the many, Christianity had reduced itself into a custom, 
whose different observances belonged to the ordinary course of 
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life just as did eating and sleeping and obedience to the edicts 
of the government. In this respect it was not unlike the 
ancient national cults before the great religious unrest had set 
in. There was no more opposition to it; it had stepped into 
the first place among the institutions of men, and no one dared, 
or thought about questioning its primacy. Already back in the 
reign of Theodosius (about 390 A.D.), the last visible vestiges 
of paganism had been destroyed, and whoever now desired to 
continue under its darksome influence had to do so under cover 
of loyal membership in the Christian Church. When Hy- 
patia, a woman of great eloquence and rare modesty and 
beauty, combined with remarkable intellectual gifts, had the 
courage to stand up in the face of the Christian world and pro- 
laim a pagan philosophy, even though it was of an exceedingly 
refined nature, she was torn to pieces by a mob of the streets. 
The well-organized Church was possessed of a high authority. 
The word of the bishops was heeded more readily than that of 
the magistrates. The state itself, as such, backed it in every 
move. The old national religions used to have the support of 
the political institutions, but never had a religion the strength 
of secular power attendant upon it to enforce its decrees as did 
the Christian hierarchy of the Middle Ages. 

It was but natural that this importance of the institution of 
the Church had grown only at the expense of the free personal 
religion of the individual. Instead of a deepening of spiritual- 
ity, such as immediate relations with Christ and God are 
bound to foster, the energy of men was directed to the outward 
developments of religion, thus perfecting the dress at the ex- 
pense of the soul. We must say, however, that this develop- 
ment of the outward expressions of religion was beautifully 
and thoroughly done. It can scarcely be called a decline 
in toto; religion does not seem able to exist long without some 
outward forms that are definite and reasonably permanent. 
Especially was this true in the age of which we are speaking: 
men were entirely incapable of maintaining any spirituality at 
all without some external guide to lean upon. In the three 
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great departments of religious activity, organization, belief, 
and ritual, the advance toward definition and fixity had been 
made. From the position of elderly advisors and presiding 
officers, the bishops had grown to be men of power, who were 
the rulers of extensive ecclesiastical organizations, adminis- 
trating their properties, determining their policies, directing 
their work, and maintaining an unquestioned sway over 
every detail in the lives of the numerous members. Belief 
had been crystallized into a series of dogmas, which every 
member had to accept as his own or be liable to the charge of 
heresy. The ritual had been elaborated and fixed into definite 
form, given a large measure of significance and efficacy, and 
put entirely in the hands of properly ordained officers that 
its correctness might be assured. The ministry had come to 
be an order of their own, representative of God rather thani 
of the body of believers, and dependent upon themselves alone 
for its perpetuation. The duties that remained for the lay 
members were obedience to the ministry and faithful attend- 
ance at the ritual services. Naturally, in this development, 
which was all from the internal to the external, the Church 
received great aid from the lingering paganism that was still 
in the hearts of most of its people. Neo-Platonism and the 
beliefs out of which it grew furnished two elements without 
which Roman Catholicism would have been impossible. The 
first of these was the idea of mediation. This opened the 
way for the interposition of a priestly hierarchy between the 
people and their source of salvation, and made room for the 
worship of saints and the Virgin Mary. The second element 
was that of magic. It was this belief alone which enabled 
the Church to make its sacraments the central point in religi- 
ous worship, convincing the people that they were the sole 
means of grace. It was this latter hold that enabled the 
Church to dictate to ail Europe for a thousand years what it 
was to do and what it was to abstain from. Thus Christianity 
had become institutionalized, externalized, and paganized. 
The Church was far away from the simple religion of Chris- 
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tianity’s Founder. Personal religion had, in the meantime, 
fallen into corresponding decay. There was still considerable 
piety to be found among such as made that a specialty, but even 
that lacked naturalness and spontaneity. The enthusiasm and 
ecstasies so prevalent among the common Christians of the 
ancient Church were gone. Vestiges of the old moral test re- 
mained, but the rule was almost as much of a divorce between 
religion and morals as had been the case among the pagans. 
What use was there in emphasizing morals when the sacra- 
mental system was all-sufficient? The fascinating personal 
influence that had attracted so many pagans when Christianity 
was still new also was gone. Instead, there was a new influ- 
ence, and one, we are obliged to say, which was a far greater 
attraction to the heathen conquerors of Europe than the other 
could have been—that is, the influence exerted by the Church’s 
external magnificence. After the Western Empire had fallen, 
its splendor was transferred to the Church. As the Empire had 
been aforetime, so now the Church loomed up in grandeur 
above all other institutions. And, even like in the Empire, 
this grandeur extended into every detail where organization 
and elaboration could be applied. 

Of course, it is to be expected that such an institution should 
have an immense prestige. From the time of Constantine, the 
Church had maintained a close relationship with the state. 
Churchmen were the highest advisors of the emperors and 
kings; many of them held important state positions. After 
the barbarian conquest of Rome the same situation continued : 
the rude Teuton Emperors always had their bishops at their 
elbows, highly respecting them for their superior intelligence 
as much as for their religious office. For young men of ambi- 
tion, there was no sphere so promising as that of the Church. 
To quote Richard: “ Outside of the Church there was no pros- 
pect of advancement; whoever wanted to be somebody had to 
be a Christian.” Further, it is to be said, whoever wanted to 
command any power in the state, unless he should happen to 
be of a royal line, had to do it from the bishop’s chair. The 
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church revenues, by dint of careful administration and con- 
tinual accessions, had grown to an immense property, so that, 
by the beginning of our period, the Church had become the 
greatest landowner in all southern Europe. In general, pro- 
motion to a bishop’s stool meant merely entry into a large for- 
tune. One of the historians significantly speaks of an Italian 
bishop as “country gentleman, philosopher, and bishop.” Too 
often the office was sought for the political power it granted to 
the one who held it. Owing to his position at the seat of the 
old Roman Empire, and the distance which separated him 
from the powerful eastern bishops, and his own pretensions, 
the bishop of Rome had gradually come into a position of 
leadership in Western Europe. He had come to take ‘the 
place, to a large measure, of the Emperor of old time. Con- 
sequently a regular king’s court had grown up around him, 
and considerable business of state was transacted there. Em- 
bassies from secular courts were received, and delegates sent 
back to them. All this was very unchurchly, according to our 
conceptions. It was so to some contemporaries. The writer 
Ammianus Marcellinus waxes scornful over the episcopal 
splendor and extravagance at Rome. Nevertheless, the fact 
remained the same that the Roman pope was a political power, 
and that his influence reached out into every country of Europe 
that put any pretensions to civilization, especially so in the 
West. Those who were still outside the Christian pale were 
not blind to this fact. 


III. Tue Misstons. 

The first missionaries of the ancient Church were the 
apostles. The zeal within them drove them to preach the new 
faith soon after the Master had disappeared from their midst. 
Before many years had passed they had spread far and wide, 
traveling over a large portion of the Empire. For a long time, 
they remained what we might call the official missionaries of 
the Church. However, they were not official in any strict 
sense. Their mission was self-appointed, save in so far as they 
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were obeying the commands and the spirit of their now-de- 
parted Master. But, if they were not sent out by any home 
board or ecclesiastical authority, they were nevertheless looked 
up to with great respect by all the groups of Christians that 
sprang up in the various parts of the Empire, and their say- 
ings were heeded with much care. We have every reason to 
believe that all of the apostles were constantly active in this 
work until the time of their several deaths. That tradition 
assigned to them, almost without exception, the death of 
martyrs, is of itself an indication in this direction. Martyrdom, 
in the early period, was in almost every case preceded and pro- 
voked by intense activity in the work of the Gospel. Of the 
details of most of the apostles’ work, however, we have little 
authoritative information. There is only one whose mission- 
ary career we can trace with any degree of definiteness through- 
out its whole course, and he did not happen to be one of the 
original Twelve. But we must remember that it is to a large 
degree Paul’s own writings that enable us to do this, and that 
the author of the one New Testament historical book, “ The 
Acts,” happened to be one of Paul’s own personal friends. The 
Twelve whom Jesus had gathered about himself were anything 
but men of letters; nor was literary activity a matter of pri- 
mary importance in the early days, when men were influenced 
in favor of the new religion largely by personal contact. Ac- 
cordingly, it is perhaps too hasty a judgment to consider Paul 
as uniquely the “missionary apostle,” as many have done. It 
would have been impossible for a movement, which sprang so 
quickly into prominence in all parts of the Empire, and that 
almost simultaneously, to have been the work of one man. 
Rather, we should give to all the apostles each his share of the 
credit, assuming, as tradition indicates, that they went out 
severally as opportunity offered, though possessed with the 
same spirit and zeal. 

But the apostles were not the only missionaries. In the first 
years of Christianity, all Christians were missionaries. They 
were filled with zeal for the “Good News,” and, naturally, 
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they had to tell about it to their friends and neighbors. Much of 
the pioneer work was done by these lesser lights of the Gospel, 
the greater number of whom are entirely unknown to us. At 
Antioch, where we are told the disciples were first called 
Christians, there was already a church before any of the 
apostles reached it. Likewise at Rome there grew up a church 
as a result of the work of these unknown laborers. When Paul 
reached the capital city for the first time, he found himself in 
the midst of a communion of Christians. So, we may sup- 
pose, were the beginnings in many another city, whose early 
church history we do not have, not even in hints or fragments. 
In connection with the work of Paul, we learn of a number of 
prominent and influential missionary workers, as Barnabas, 
Silas, Apollos, Aquila and Priscilla, Mark and Timothy. Had 
it not been for their connection with the work of Paul, it is 
not likely that we should know anything about these indi- 
viduals. And still, all these notices are incidental: there are 
indications of numerous other co-laborers with Paul who are 
not mentioned by name at all. For instance, during the life- 
time of Paul there grew up in the Province of Asia a church of 
considerable extent, as is shown by the apostle’s letters to the 
Ephesians and the Colossians, and by the later extent of those 
churches. This must have been the work largely of fellow- 
workers of Paul, since the two years that he is reported to have 
spent at Ephesus would hardly have been sufficient to evangelize 
the whole province. From these facts we may gather that, 
while the apostles served as leaders in the missionary move- 
ment in the early church, the bulk of the work was done by 
others, of less fame to our day, but of similar spirituality and 
enthusiasm. 

As before indicated, at the beginning every Christian felt 
himself called to be a missionary. It was not long, however, 
until there came about a differentiation between those capable 
of carrying on an active propaganda and those not so gifted. 
The large body of the Christians in any place continued in 
their accustomed occupations and daily round of life, only 
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coming together at stated intervals for their common worship ; 
while those who had proved themselves fitted for the larger 
work were pressed into the field of constant missionary activity 
by their own inclinations or the urging of their fellow-Chris- 
tians. Thus there grew up an itinerant missionary “hier- 
archy,” ordered according to their several gifts as “ first apos- 
tles, secondly prophets, thirdly teachers.” These men traveled 
from place to place, performing the double function of making 
new converts and preaching to the church already gathered. 
There was nothing like system in this work; there was no 
central authority to determine who the ministry should be or 
which of them should constitute the various orders, or to map 
out the itinerary of any one of them. A man’s standing was 
determined largely by his fame for piety and power, or the 
authority with which he had been clothed by collaboration with 
some apostle. The local churches, however, needed some officers 
who could take permanent charge of their affairs: we learn of 
elders or presbyters being appointed for this work even in the 
early ministry of Paul. Their work for a time remained 
chiefly administrative. Gradually, however, they absorbed 
also the teaching functions. By the end of the second cen- 
tury the local officers, who had now become differentiated into 
the orders of bishops, presbyters, and deacons, were the sole 
ministry of the Church, and the wandering missionaries had 
been displaced. Extensive mission work had now, for the 
most part, ceased, although there was still an active intensive 
work carried on by the local ministry. 

The missionaries of the early Church came from various 
ranks and conditions in society, though, as a rule, from the 
middle or well-to-do class. Many of them had a good educa- 
tion, as Paul and Apollos, and some had considerable means. 
It is not likely that many of the missionaries came from the 
lowest classes, though Christianity as a church received many 
recruits from this source. Nor do we know of any of high 
rank until late in our period. In general, we may suppose, the 
missionaries were men of such standing that people of all 
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ranks felt free to listen to them without compromising their 
dignity, and yet such as did not give them undue influence of 
the type that high position brings. Preeminently, we may say, 
the early missionaries were men who could talk to men as men, 
bringing a message which made its appeal to their humanity 
alone. It was an age of culture and thought, when people con- 
sidered the inner reasons of things rather than their outward 
glamour. Men with a message were eagerly listened to, no 
matter who they were. The Christian missionaries were men 
with a message, and for that reason alone did they gain atten- 
tion. The spirit with which they came fitted admirably to the 
situation: they had little desire to attract attention to them- 
selves; their aim was rather to serve as pointers, directing 
men to the “Good News.” 

This leads us to the question of the motives of the early mis- 
sionaries. As said before, they were not officially sent out, as 
our missionaries to-day, or even those of medieval times. They 
went of their own accord, impelled by an inner motive force, 
answering to the call of God and the need of their fellow-mea 
alone. They went with no idea of wordly gain, for the living 
they gained was but meager, while, on the other hand, the 
career was filled with risks and hardships. Nor could they go 
with the confidence bred by the backing of a mighty visible in- 
sitution, whose name they were fighting and to whose glory 
they were to add, as could the medieval missionaries. Men 
always seem to be able to fight better and more heroically if 
they represent some invincible power and if they have some- 
thing tangible to struggle for. But these missionaries had 
little moral support but that which the Spirit put into their 
hearts and they had little hope but for that which the Spirit 
would work in the hearts of those who should hear them. 
Consequently we find in these simple preachers of the Word a 
singular purity of motive. Paul writes to the Corinthians: 
““Where-fore we also make it our aim, whether at home or 
absent, to be well-pleasing unto the Lord. For whether we are 
beside ourselves, it is unto God; or whether we are of sober 
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mind, it is unto you. For the love of Christ constraineth us.” 
Here we have the soul-stirring motive of the early missionaries. 
They were the possessors of new truth which they could not 
keep to themselves ; they were filled with a new life whose glory 
they needs must speak about to others. Like all great pioneers 
of mankind’s advancement—Confucius, Zarathustra, Socrates, 
Wiclif, Huss, Savonarola, Copernicus, Galileo, Columbus, 
Zinzendorf, Lessing, Tolstoi, and the rest—their motive was 
an all-absorbing idea, whose essence was their very life, and 
which urged them into the stream of the world’s movement no 
matter what the cost. 

Of the message these missionaries brought, Harnack says: 
“On the one hand, it was so simple that it could be summed 
up in a few brief sentences and understood in a single crisis 
of the inner life ; on the other hand, it was so versatile and rich, 
that it vivified all thought and stimulated every emotion.” 
The content of this message has been admirably analyzed by 
the same author. It proclaimed “the only God, the spiritual 
power upon whom all things depend; Jesus Christ, God’s son, 
who had come from heaven, died for man’s sins, rose, and 
brought us salvation, freedom from demons, sin and death, 
and gave life eternal; protested against idols, the belief in 
blind fate, and atheism; and declared the uselessness of all 
sacrifice, temples, and all worship of man’s devising, implying 
the futility of a present life which lies exposed to future 
judgment.” This message brought to men all that the age was 
so eagerly looking for: news of the one living God, of salvation, 
and of freedom from the horrors of a superstition which, as 
Cicero says, “follows you up, is hard upon you, pursues you 
wherever you turn.” It brought to the listless world a new 
enthusiasm to stir the soul, something real to live for, to die 
for, if necessary. Christianity came to men looking upon 
them as sick of soul, and offering renewal for that soul. The 
great attractive power of the new religion lay in the fact that 
it offered certainty of salvation. The message of the mis- 
sionaries was preeminently that of salvation—salvation of the 
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soul by union with Christ the undying one, salvation of the 
world by the coming of the millennial Kingdom, salvation of the 
mind by freedom from superstition and the active casting out 
of “demons,” and salvation of the body by healing. There was 
something attractive for all: whether the rich or the poor; 
whether the philosophic or the men of simple mind. All were 
in need of salvation in some form, and Christianity stood 
ready to provide them all. The impression this new message 
made upon the heathen is characteristically described by Uhl- 
horn: “In the barren wilderness of Heathenism where men 
had sought and dug for water so long that at last they were in 
despair of finding any, now welled freshly forth the fountain 
of living water springing up into everlasting life, and thus 
many a soul among the heathen thirsting for truth, many a 
seeker after wisdom in the schools of the philosophers, in the 
temples of gods the most diverse, or in Jewish houses of prayer, 
found here his deepest longing satisfied.” 

The Church grew up in the midst of a people homogeneous 
with its own, and therefore was itself the greatest missionary 
influence. Men who were still heathen came into daily con- 
tact with the Christians; often their own friends and rela- 
tives, or even their boon companions of former times, were 
counted among the strange group. They met them in business 
relations, at their daily work, on the roads of travel, at times 
of persecution. All had opportunity to see what the new life 
meant to the converts. They could see everywhere evidences of 
a changed life—of a people who had gained their life quest, who 
had gained a calm satisfaction, and a lasting peace. A new 
morality had developed, as it seemed, spontaneously; the pure, 
consistent morals of the converts were a source of continual 
wonder to thoughtful pagans, who had written book after book 
on the subject of conduct, and yet found it a difficult, if not 
impossible, task to live out their precepts. Now and then 
they gained a vision of the beautiful home life of the Chris- 
tians, where love, purity and sobriety blended in a charming 
harmony. Those who found admission to their common 
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gatherings were impressed by the chaste zeal there displayed. 
After the conflict of Christianity with the Empire had begun, 
the pagans had further opportunity to observe the quality of 
the new religion. The martyrs from the highest rank down 
to the very lowest, displayed a steadfastness, a confidence, and 
even a calmness which were incomprehensible to the onlookers. 
Officiating soldiers, executioners, some of the judges them- 
selves, are reported to have been converted at this moving sight. 
Then there were still other influences, all of a subtle character, 
which contributed their share in the winning of those who 
were on the outside. There were the continual deeds of kind- 
ness and the systematic charity for the poor and the suffering 
which men could not but admire. The marvels of healing 
which were frequently accomplished by Christian leaders at- 
tracted many. The mysteries of baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which gradually developed into some elaborateness, also 
made their appeal; for mysteries of similar nature in the 
pagan religions were popular. The kindly influence of love 
itself must not be forgotton. Many a man found himself in 
difficulty ; it may have been that he had lost his way in his 
soul’s quest, or it may have been merely a matter of material 
environment or bodily ailment: the Christians were ever ready 
to help him. Even if it was an enemy, if once he was down 
in distress himself, willing hands came gladly to his aid. That 
counted in the making of new converts. Lastly, we may con- 
sider the prospect of an ever-enlarging Church which was 
constantly before the pagan’s eye. Celsus saw it, and feared 
for his country; Aurelius remarked it, and set about to sup- 
press it. But there were also many whose candid minds for- 
bade hasty condemnation. Where there is a movement of such 
cumulative success, there must be something of real value 
underlying it—this is a natural thought. Consequently the 
fair-minded set about an investigation, hoping that haply they 
might find something there that would be of value also to 
themselves. Many were started on the new road in this way. 
All these factors may be regarded as unconscious influences in 
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the Christianizing of the Roman Empire, for, while not en- 
tirely unconscious always, they were influences over and above 
that swayed by the men who went out on a distinctly mission- 
ary errand. 
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VI. 


A REVIEW OF THE PROBLEM OF CHRISTIANITY. 


RAY H. DOTTERER. 


This recent book from the pen of Josiah Royce, professor 
‘of philosophy in Harvard University, contains in two 
volumes a double series of lectures delivered at Manchester 
College, Oxford, and repeated in part before the Lowell Insti- 
tute in Boston. The work is written in fulfilment of a promise 
made in the author’s volume on The Sources of Religious 
Insight, to apply the principles there laid down to the special 
case of Christianity. It is the result of studies whose first 
outcome appeared in 1908 in The Philosophy of Loyalty. 
The metaphysical basis is essentially the same as that defended 
in Professor Royce’s earlier works, notably in The World and 
the Individual. The author protests against the usual classi- 
fication of himself and kindred thinkers as “ Hegelians,” 
affirming that he might with more truth be called a disciple of 
Schopenhauer than of Hegel. Furthermore, he tells us* that 
he owes more to our American logician Charles Peirce, to 
whom as the “Father of Pragmatism,” William James also 
acknowledged himself to be indebted, than even to the common 
tradition of recent idealism. 

In the preface of the work under review the following are 
stated as some of its principal theses: 

I. “Christianity is, in its essence, the most typical, and, so 
far in human history, the most highly developed religion of 
loyalty.” 

II. “ Loyalty itself is a perfectly concrete form and interest 
of the spiritual life of mankind.” 


1 Preface, p. xi. 
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III. “ This very fact about the meaning and the value of 
universal loyalty is one which the Apostle Paul learned in and 
from the social and religious life of the early Christian com- 
munities, and then enriched and transformed through his own 
work as missionary and teacher.” 

IV. “ Whatever may hereafter be the fortunes of Christian 
institutions, or of Christian traditions, the religion of loyalty, 
the doctrine of the salvation of the otherwise hopelessly lost 
individual through devotion to the life of the genuinely real and 
Universal Community, must survive, and must direct the 
future both of religion and of mankind, if man is to be saved 
at all.’”? 

In the introduction the author names as the “leading and 
essential ” “Christian Ideas”: I, “The Idea of the ‘ Com- 
munity’ (historically represented by the Church) ”; II, “ The 
Idea of the ‘Lost State of the Natural Man’”; III, “The 
Idea of ‘ Atonement,’ together with the somewhat more gen- 
eral Idea of ‘Saving Grace.’ ” 

As the entire work includes over nine hundred pages, it is 
manifestly impossible in the space at my disposal to sum- 
marize its contents by chapters even in the briefest manner 
possible. I believe it will prove more satisfactory if I restrict 
myself to a discussion of the author’s three “leading and essen- 
tial” Ideas, as given above. This discussion will take the form 
of an exposition of the author’s thought, together with some 
words of criticism and appraisal, which may at least serve to 
set forth the chief positions of our author in clear relief. 


I. Tse Universat Community. 

The first of the “Christian Ideas” is that of “The Uni- 
versal Community.” An historical embodiment of the com- 
munity is the church; but, in Royce’s opinion, the historical 
church is only one form of the community.* Any cause to 
which a man devotes his life in codperation with others, even 
such a cause as scientific research, is for him a religious cause, 


2 Preface, pp. xviii, f. 
8 II, pp. 430 ff. 
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and the association of devotees is a church. The author no- 
where clearly says so, but it would seem to follow that a labor- 
union, a socialist local, a fraternal order, in fact any organiza- 
tion which evokes loyalty, might be called a religious organi- 
zation. 

The doctrine of the Universal Community depends upon the 
psychological hypothesis of Wundt and others that a group of 
men—as, for example, a nation, an athletic team, a well- 
trained orchestra—possesses a common mind, and is thus a 
personal self in exactly the same sense as any individual is 
a self.‘ There are thus, affirms our author, “two levels of 
human existence.”* On the lower “ level” is the consciou.ness 
of the individual,—my mind and thy mind and the minds of 
our neighbors. On the higher “ level” is the consciousness of 
the community, which transcends and yet includes and some- 
how thinks in and through the ordinary human consciousness.® 
In a quite literal sense, the consciousness of the community is 
thus superhuman. 

In his last book—The Pluralistic Universe—William James 
adopted the hypothesis of the “ compounding of consciousness.” 
According to this hypothesis, just as each cell in the human 
body, or at least each cell in the cerebral cortex, may be as- 
sumed to possess a consciousness of its own, and these little 
minds, so to speak, may then be assumed to be compounded in 
order to produce the consciousness of the individual man, as 
we know it; so the minds of the members of a group, and 
indeed of the whole Universal Community may be assumed to 
interpenetrate and thus to produce a higher mind which in- 
cludes them all. In his Psychology James had strenuously 
opposed this “mind-stuff theory,” as he called it, but just 
before the close of his philosophic career, influenced by Fechner 
and Bergson, he adopted it as “ in certain cases an empirically 
verifiable fact,—or, at all events, an irresistible hypothesis.” 

4I, pp. 64f.; II, pp. 26 ff. 

51, pp. 164 ff., 405. 
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This view may be expressed in a somewhat different way as 
follows: In each person we may distinguish a subconscious 
from a conscious mind. The conscious mind feels itself to be 
distinct from all other conscious minds; but subconsciously all 
are one with each other, and with the Universal Mind that 
transcends and yet is immanent in them all. It might seem 
to the ordinary reader, unaccustomed to nice philosophic dis- 
tinctions, that there is little difference between this view and 
that of Royce. Yet he refuses to commit himself to the doc- 
trine of the compounding of consciousness, which he calls “a 
mystical doctrine.” He asserts that the “Community,” in his 
sense of the term, is not “mystical.” It is not a fusion of 
selves at the present moment,*® but rather consists in a com- 
mon recollection of past experiences and a common expectation 
of future experiences. Men are associated in “communities 
of memory” and “ communities of hope.’” 

The author illustrates this doctrine by a discussion of Paul’s 
use of the resurrection as a means of clarifying the social con- 
sciousness of the churches.*° The common recollection of the 
resurrection of Christ constituted each congregation a “ com- 
munity of memory,” and the expectation of a common resur- 
rection or transformation of all its members made cf it a 
“community of hope.” Not then by a breaking down of the 
partition walls between individual consciousnesses, but by an 
ideal extension of each into a common past and a common 
future is Royce’s community to be constituted. The essential 
point is that each shall know himself to be a member of a larger 
self, which he feels to be of greater value than himself, and 
toward which he entertains the sentiment of whole-hearted, 
thoroughgoing devotion which our author calls “loyalty.” The 
community is thus a creation of “ interpretation.” 

Four chapters—the heart of the second volume—are devoted 
to a discussion of the metaphysical basis of the Universal Com- 
munity. This discussion, important though it is, must be 
treated very briefly. 


8 II, 35. oI, 36 ff. 10 II, 69 ff. 
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The theory of knowledge has been dominated by the contrast 
between perception and conception. According to Plato con- 
ception is the higher form, while according to Bergson con- 
ceptions are only a sort of credit currency which derives its 
value solely from the possibility of exchanging it for the cash 
of perception. Idealists and empiricists have been at one in 
emphasizing the contrast between these two cognitive processes, 
and in refusing to admit the existence of any other. Royce, 
however, following Charles Peirce, affirms the existence of a 
third cognitive process, which he calls “ interpretation.” Only 
by interpretation, in this sense, can one understand the mean- 
ing of what comes to him from beyond the boundary of his own 
mind. Peirce’s process of “interpretation” is essentially the 
same, under social conditions, as the process of comparison 
within the mind of the individual. The latter, in fact, repre- 
sents the limit which the former seeks as its goal, but never 
reaches. The goal of interpretation is to unite various minds 
into a community of understanding comparable to the insight 
which unifies various ideas in the mind of the individual. 

Recognition of the existence of other selves implies such an 
act of interpretation. The world is such an interpretation. 
It cannot be perceived, or deduced from concepts, but like 
another self, is known only by interpretation. In fact, Royce 
holds that the existence of the Universal Community, in the 
sense of a mind which transcends and includes all finite minds, 
is as capable of verification as the existence of other finite 
minds beside my own. Both indeed must be verified by the 
same process of “ interpretation.” 

It may seem a little surprising that in enumerating the 
“leading and essential ” ideas of Christianity our author omits 
the idea of God. This omission is only apparent, however; 
for, although Royce does not in this work lay very much stress 
on the thought, I believe we are safe in saying that the “ Com- 
munity” is in his philosophical terminology equivalent to 
“God” in our ordinary way of speaking. At any rate the 
“Spirit of the Community ” is identified with the Holy Ghost 
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of the Apostles Creed.** Whether true or false, however, I 
fear that such a conception of God, as the Absolute Mind, is 


too attenuated to be of much value in the religious thinking 
of most men, and the chief value of Royce’s doctrine of the 
community will be found to consist in the basis which it gives 
for the gospel of salvation through loyalty. Whether or not 
we can think of the Universal Community as we have been 
wont to think of God; whether or not we are willing to admit 
the validity of the hypothesis. of a community even of more 
limited extent in the Roycian sense of a Superhuman Self, or 
a “higher level of human existence” (and the hypothesis is of 
doubtful validity, to say the least), we may profit by his elo- 
quent advocacy of the virtue of loyalty to family, to church, to 
country, to the various causes to which men ought to devote 
themselves. 


II. Tue Lost Strate or tHe Natvurat Man. 


While our author has probably carried most of us with him 
in his general doctrine of the community (excepting perhaps 
some of its theological and metaphysical implications), he 
seems to part company with modern thought in his doctrine of 
the “Lost State of the Natural Man.” He himself suggests 
more or less seriously as a definition of the term “ modern 
man,” “ One who does not believe in Hell, and who is too busy 
to think about his own sins.” The modern mind has reacted 
against the Puritan tendency to brood over sin, and it is indeed 
a little surprising to have one of our foremost thinkers, who is 
neither a theologian nor a Christian apologist, affirm a doctrine 
sounding so similar to the traditional doctrines of “Original 
Sin” and “ Total Depravity.” To be sure, when in the head- 
ing of a chapter he gives the doctrine the more philosophic 
name, “ The Moral Burden of the Individual,” the similarity 
to the traditional doctrine is not so evident; for this phrase 
suggests merely the idea of the imperfection of the individual 
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qua individual. The individual’s “burden” is the task of 
becoming a loyal member of the community. The prelimi- 
nary statement of the doctrine is as follows: 

“The individual human being is by nature subject to some 
overwhelming moral burden from which, if unaided, he cannot 
escape. Both because of what has technically been called 
original sin, and because of the sins that he himself has com- 
mitted, the individual is doomed to a spiritual ruin from which 
only a divine intervention can save him.”’® 

The point of attachment to Pauline Christianity is found 
in those statements in the Epistle to the Romans of the manner 
in which “ the law” causes “ transgressions” “ to abound,” and 
causes “sin” to be “known.” This is true, of course, not of 
transgression or sin as measured by some objective standard 
of duty, or as defined by utilitarian considerations, but of sin 
in the subjective sense, as a conscious falling short from the 
standard which one has set for himself. Social experience 
proves that “the law” is a factor in the development of self 
consciousness.** The social cultivation of the conscience is a 
training in self-will. 

Primitive morality, although from the objective standpoint 
almost perfect, was from the subjective point of view well-nigh 
unconscious, or, to use the current term, subconscious. The 
individual did not so much act, as he was acted by the family, 
the clan, or the tribe. Accordingly in primitive morals,—as 
shown, for example, in ideas of blood-revenge,—the group 
rather than the individual was held responsible for any act of 
aggression. Individualism in the modern sense was unknown 
among primitive peoples. In the nations that made history, 
however, as Greece and Israel, individualism after a time be- 
gan to displace the primitive subconscious collectivism.** When 
once the individual has become conscious of self, occasions 
frequently arise in which he is aware of an opposition between 
his will and the will of the group to which he belongs. The 
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group will is the law; the feeling of opposition to it is the sense 
of sin. In proportion as the group is driven to formulate its 
demands upon the individual, the sense of sin deepens. Thus 
“the law” causes “the transgression to abound.” Through 
“the law” men learn to know “sin.” Primitive peoples con- 
form almost perfectly to their standards of morality, but the 
practice of civilized and enlightened peoples lags far behind 
their ideals. Now the principle which Royce emphasizes, and 
which is the basis of Paul’s view of the law, is the principle 
that the cultivation of conscience, and the attempt to lead self- 
conscious and intelligent men by means of ideals, constantly 
increases the burden of sin which the individual must bear. 
The more conscientious and intelligent the individual becomes, 
the heavier grows his burden.” 

One of the characteristics of modern civilization is a tend- 
ency toward collectivism. This tendency is not, as might 
be supposed, due to any weakening of the self-will of the indi- 
vidual.” Rather is the opposite the case. The stronger and 
more assertive the wills of individuals, the more exacting the 
social will. Each advocates laws and ordinances intended to 
bind his neighbor. Thus are forged the fetters by which all 
are bound. 

“What Paul’s psychology, translated into modern terms, 
teaches, is that the moral self-consciousness of every one of us 
gets its cultivation from our social order through a process 
which begins by craftily awakening us, as the serpent did Eve, 
through critical observations, and which then fascinates our 
divided will by giving us the serpent’s counsels, ‘Ye shall be 
Gods.’ This is the lore of all individualism, and the vice 
of all our worldly social ambitions. The resulting diseases of 
self-consciousness . . . increase with cultivation. The indi- 
vidual cannot escape from the results of them through any deed 
of his own.”’* 

“What is the remedy? What is the escape? Paul’s answer 
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is very simple. . . . Salvation comes through loyalty to a cer- 
tain divinely instituted community. Loyalty involves an essen- 
tially new type of self-consciousness,—the consciousness of 
one who loves a community as a person. Not social training, 
but the miracle of this love, creates the new type of self-con- 
sciousness.”*® Loyalty is the only cure for the natural warfare 
of the collective and of the individual will,—a warfare which 
no moral cultivation without loyalty can ever end, but... only 
inflames and increases.”*° 


III. Tue Ipra or ATONEMENT. 

“The human aspect of the Christian idea of atonement,” 
says our author, “is based upon such motives that, if there were 
no Christianity and no Christians in the world, the idea of 
atonement would have to be invented, before the higher levels 
of our moral existence could be fairly understood.”” Pro- 
fessor Royce takes as the starting point in his discussion of 
Atonement the “problem of the traitor.” Two conditions de- 
termine what constitutes a traitor.”* The first condition is that 
a man must have “ had an ideal, and loved it with all his heart 
and his soul and his mind and his strength.” The second con- 
dition is that he must “in at least one voluntary act of his life, 
have been deliberately false to his cause. So far as in him lay, 
he must, at least in that one act, have betrayed his cause.” By 
this “ deed of treason the traitor has consigned himself .. . to 
the hell of the irrevocable.”’** 

This does not imply the condemnation of “the traitor or any 
one else to endless emotional horrors of remorse, or to any 
sensuous pangs of penalty or grief, or to any one set of emo- 
tions whatever.”** This is, however, “ the essential meaning 
which underlies the traditional doctrine of the endless penalty 
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of wilful sin. This deeper meaning is that, quite apart from 
the judgment of any of the gods, and wholly in accordance with 
the true rational will of the one who has done the deed of 
betrayal, the guilt of a free act of betrayal is as enduring as 
time.” The traitor says to himself, “Such was my deed, and 
I did it.”*> No repentance, no pardoning power can deprive 
him of the duty and the precious privilege of saying that of 
his own deed. 

“Can there be any reconciliation between this traitor and 
his own moral world?”?® As he pronounces judgment on his 
own case the traitor can derive no satisfaction from the “ penal 
satisfaction” theory of atonement. “Penal satisfaction?” 
“ That,” he will say, “may somehow interest the ‘angry God ’ 
of one or another theologian. If so let this angry God be 
content, if he so chooses. That does not reconcile me. So far 
as penalty is concerned: 

“T was my own destroyer and will be my own hereafter! 
I asked for reconciliation with my own moral universe, not 
for the accidental pacification of some angry God. The ‘ penal 
satisfaction’ offered by another is simply foreign to all the 
interests in the name of which I inquire.” 27 

Neither can the so-called “moral” theories help our traitor. 
“He discounts all that you can say as to the transforming 
pathos and the compelling power of love. . . . He knew love 
before he became a traitor.”?° “He is no mere prodigal son. 
His problem is that of the sin against the Holy Ghost.” 

The problem of the traitor may be viewed from a different 
standpoint,—from the standpoint of the injured community. 
“Can a genuinely spiritual community reconcile itself to the 
existence of traitors in its world?”?° It is not a question of 
the remission of penalty, or even of the restoration of faith in 
the traitor’s loyalty.®° If the traitor’s future attitude is of 
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the right sort, love may be restored, “but alas! this restored 
love will be the love for the member who has been a traitor.” 
“The community cannot undo the traitor’s deed, and cannot 
simply annul the now irrevocable fact of the evil which has 
been accomplished.” ** “The community, then, can find no 
reconciliation. Can it make one?” * 

Our author holds that through the deed of a suffering serv- 
ant, in whom the spirit of the community is incarnate, atone- 
ment may be made for the deed of the traitor. The atoning 
deed must be of such a kind that you can say, first, “‘ This deed 
was made possible by that treason; and, secondly, The world, 
as transformed by this creative deed, is better than it would 
have been had all else remained the same, but had that deed of 
treason not been done at all.” ** 

A biblical illustration of such atonement is furnished by the 
story of Joseph and his brethren.** The family is broken by 
a wilful treason. Years go by and that very treason becomes 
the means of exalting its victim. He thereupon uses his power 
to provide for the welfare and honor of his family, and by his 
loving treatment of his brethren so brings together the shattered 
community, that all is seen to be better than it could have been 
if there had been no treason at all. 

Our author maintains that in modern life it is quite con- 
ceivable, that just the loss and suffering occasioned by the deed 
of a traitor, might fit the victim of the deed of treachery to 
serve his community more efficiently, than he could have done, 
if he had not been made to suffer. 

The Roycian doctrine of Atonement is ingenious, but 
hardly satisfactory. In the first place it must be said in all 
fairness that it is not identical with the Atonement of Chris- 
tian tradition, because it does not attach any central signifi- 
cance to the work of Christ, or, in fact, to any particular event 
in history. With his customary accuracy in the use of words 
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the author uniformly speaks, not of “the Atonement,” but 
rather of “ Atonement.” Atonement is accordingly a process 
eternally continuing, a special aspect of the divine overruling 
of evil for good,—if, indeed, it is not to be equated absolutely 
with such providential overruling; while what tradition has 
known as “the Atonement,” that is the saving work of Christ, 
or more narrowly viewed, His death upon the cross, is only a 
symbol, or a typical case of the more general process. The life 
of humanity has been characterized by such atoning deeds. In 
them the life of the Beloved Community culminates. 

Atonement in the sense in which the term is employed by 
Royce differs further from the Atonement of Christian tradi- 
tion in that it seems to have no application to the mass of 
men, but only to those rare individuals—moral geniuses, we 
may fairly call them—who are qualified to become traitors. 
It might I think be argued with a great deal of plausibility 
that no man who has found a Cause which he loved with “ all 
his heart and all his soul and all his mind and all his 
strength,” as our ideal traitor is supposed to have done, could 
conceivably thereafter turn traitor to this cause. At any rate 
for the mass of men, those who have not yet found their Cause, 
the only “ Atonement” required, if Atonement of any sort is 
needed in their case, is that described by the so-called “ moral” 
theories. 

In regard, furthermore, to the argument based upon the case 
of the traitor, my mind is not clear in regard to at least two 
points. First, assuming the reality of atoning deeds, it is not 
at all evident why the traitor himself might not perform the 
atoning deed required for his own case. Are there not many 
instances in which a man’s usefulness to his community has 
been immeasurably augmented by his own experience of sin ? 
As in the hypothetical cases instanced by Royce himself, this 
could in no one particular case be affirmed as a certainty, just 
as we cannot with perfect certainty point out any deed of 
treason. But take the case of John B. Gough, for example. 
It is not difficult to suppose that his early life of drunkenness, 
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and even his lapse, after he had found his Cause, made him a 
more effective Apostle of temperance than he could otherwise 
have become. It seems likely also that some of our greatest 
artists and novelists were “made” by the sins of their youth. 
I see no reason, therefore, to deny the possibility that an act 
of treason, if such there has been, with its ensuing experience 
of regret and self-condemnation—the descent into the “hell 
of the irrevocable ”—might not be just the experience required 
to fit a man for the most efficient service in some difficult crisis, 
so that “the world is made better than it would have been had 
that deed of treason not been done at all.” ** 

Secondly, it is not clear that the theory proposed when 
tested by the author’s own criteria, really gives us a genuine 
atonement. It is not clear how the deed of a “suffering 
servant of the community,” or of any one else, even though it 
would have been impossible without the act of treason in ques- 
tion, and though the net result of the whole process, beginning 
with the act of treason, is to make the world better than it 
could otherwise have been, can in any very significant sense be 
considered an “atoning deed.” 

The essence of the traitor’s problem lies in the fact that his 
deed of treason is irrevocable; that, no matter how God or 
man may come to regard it or him, as he looks back over his 
life he must always say with reference to this deed, “I can 
never forgive myself for having done that!” This is the 
traitor’s “hell of the irrevocable.” But now let us suppose 
that the so-called “atoning deed” has been performed. The 
treason itself has made possible a deed of such surpassing 
value that the world is now really better than it could have 
become, if the deed of treason had not been done. As a direct 
consequence of the sin of his brethren Joseph has been made 
ruler of Egypt. But how does that, with all that it implies 
and makes possible, alter the case of our introspective traitor ? 
As the brethren look back at their deed of sin, they must still 
say, “Our deed was evil, and only evil. Regardless of what 
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Joseph has become, in spite of his forgiveness, notwithstanding 
the graciousness of God in bringing good out of our treason, 
treason it was, and treason it remains. We can never forgive 
ourselves for that deed.” It should be said, indeed, that our 
author does not look for a complete atonement but only for 
one that shall be “tragic” and “imperfect.” But I am 
unable to see that his theory yields what can be called in his 
sense of the term a genuine atonement; for, in spite of the so- 
called “atoning deed,” the traitor is as much in the “ hell of 
the irrevocable as before. ‘The moving finger ” has not been 
“lured back to cancel half a line.”’* 

Indeed, in my opinion, unless we can content ourselves with 
the “moral” theory of the atonement, we may as well give up 
the attempt to find a solution of the problem; and cut the knot 
by concluding that no atonement, either in the traditional or 
in the Roycian sense, is necessary. No angry God demands a 
propitiatory sacrifice of any kind; and, our author to the 
contrary notwithstanding, all that is necessary,—in fact all 
that is possible,—is to repent, and, trusting to God’s help, 
begin anew. Instead of encouraging our traitor to meditate 
upon the irrevocable aspect of his deed of treason, we had 
better, with Matthew Arnold, advise him to quit his morbid 
brooding, and seek “to get rid of” his sin.*® 

I cannot help surmising that Royce’s objection to Arnold’s 
counsel is based upon a confusion between two senses of the 
word sin. Royce is thinking of a particular act of sin, which 
as a matter of course is irrevocable and cannot be “ got rid of,” 
except, indeed, as it may be forgotten or treated as non-exist- 
ent; while Arnold is thinking of a habit of sin, or of the gen- 
eral attitude of the sinner, which can certainly be changed. 
And just because the treasonable deed is irrevocable, it is per- 
fectly futile to brood over it, or to devise means of making 
atonement. That deed is done; it cannot be erased from 
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Time’s score; all that can now be done is for the erstwhile 
traitor to put away his former heart of treason, and to take 
to himself a heart of loyalty and love. 

A word may be said in conclusion with reference to a point 
made by some of Royce’s critics. It has been objected that 
Royce has no right to call his religious philosophy “ Christian.” 
Our author’s method, as he himself informs us, is that neither 
of the apologist, nor of the opponent of Christianity, nor yet 
of the sceptic who professes indifference. His attitude is that 
of the scientist who offers a dispassionate solution of a problem. 
His problem is to determine the relation between Christianity 
and the “modern” mind. In order to do this it is necessary to 
frame a definite conception of Christianity. Our author ap- 
proaches his task neither from the standpoint of “ Orthodoxy,” 
with its infallible records and definite creedal statements, nor 
yet from that of “Liberalism,” with its portrait of a human, 
but humanly perfect Founder. He thinks that the evidence at 
hand is insufficient to justify us in regarding very much as 
definitely known about the life of Jesus, but he is inclined to 
believe that most of the sayings and parables attributed to him 
are the work “of some single author concerning whose life we 
probably possess some actually correct reports.” °° 

In seeking then to determine what Christianity is, he does 
not content himself with a study of what its reputed Founder 
did and said. He affirms on the contrary that not Jesus, nor 
yet Paul, but rather the early Christian Community was the 

_ Founder of the Christian religion. A study of the developing 
church is accordingly more important than a study of the life 
of Christ. Christianity did not find complete expression in 
the teaching of the Master,—perhaps He Himself expected 
a further development and unfolding of His gospel,—but it 
came to fulfilment in the life of the Pauline Communities. 

Our author, accordingly, takes the religion of the Pauline 
epistles as typical and normal Christianity. It is questionable 
whether even his own fundamental postulates justify this pro- 
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cedure. If, as we may be willing to grant, the sayings of 
Jesus are not to be taken as final and by themselves authori- 
tative, but are to be studied in the light of their historical un- 
folding in the subsequent life of the church, in which the 
Divine Spirit dwells, there is no reason why a student of 
Christianity should stop with Paul, and not also take into the 
account Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Martineau, or any of the 
leading moderns. 

We may therefore doubt whether our author took the best 
means of discovering the essence of Christianity when he took 
Paul for his guide and almost sole authority. It is very 
questionable also whether he has given us a true interpretation 
even of the Christianity of Paul. Rather does he seem, on the 
basis of a few somewhat incidental remarks of the great 
Apostle, to have read his own philosophy of religion into the 
Pauline writings, where a more unbiased exegesis would never 
have discovered it. 

This much must, however, he said for our author. While 
his version cannot be considered the typical form attained by 
our religion after nearly nineteen centuries of development 
under the guidance of the Divine Spirit, his religious philos- 
ophy is yet Christian, as distinguished, for example, from the 
Hindu mode of thinking. Traditional Christianity is at least 
one of its sources. 

In a recent account of Tolstoy’s “Religion,” it is said in 
substance that at one period of his life he was more Christian 
than he thought he was.*° He did not sufficiently recognize his 
indebtedness to the traditional faith. Such a charge can not 
be brought against Professor Royce. He at least makes ade- 
quate acknowledgment of his debt to Christianity, though his 
specific version of it can be regarded as only one among many 
genuine varieties of Christian philosophy. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
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VII. 


CAN WE KNOW GOD? 
HENRY GEKELER. 


There are two extremes to be avoided. One is cocksureness 
about all things divine. Some persons know too much. They 
could not know much more about what God thinks, if they 
were as omniscient as God himself. They can diagram the 
divine mind as satisfactorily—to themselves—as we used to 
‘diagram a sentence in school. Josh Billings’ caution is ap- 
plicable to such: Better not know so much than to know so 
much that isn’t so. Modesty is a pretty good indication of 
real attainment. Our theologians do not pronounce so con- 
fidently on all points as their grandfathers did. Perhaps they 
are the better theologians for it. 

But too extreme ignorance of the things of God is also pos- 
sible. And when such ignorance becomes boastful it is in- 
sufferable. One might agree with the agnostic that he does 
not know many things about God; but one demurs when the 
agnostic becomes militant and dogmatic and insists that others 
do not know, and can not know, more about these matters than 
he knows. The biggest piece of dogmatism ever perpetrated, 
and the most arbitrary, is the agnosticism that calls God the 
Unknowable. He who asserts that must know all things to 
back up his assertion. Greater modesty would be fitting in 
this case also. 

Good sense lies between these two extremes. The most 
devout may confess to a certain wholesome agnosticism, and 
not feel that his dignity is compromised when he says of many 
things, “T don’t know.” When Job 11:7 is quoted, “Canst 
thou by searching find out God?” it is quite customary to stop 
in the middle of the verse; the balance of the question reads, 
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“Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfection?” Evi- 
dently we can know some things about God even when we put 
in a disclaimer about knowing it all. It is a far cry from Job 
to Paul, but this Christ-instructed man had apparently not 
struck bottom when sounding the depths of God. Hear him 
exclaim (Romans 11: 33, 34) : “O the depth of the riches both 
of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! how unsearchable 
are his judgments and his ways past tracing out! For who 
hath known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his 
counsellor?” But Paul’s agnosticism was not blank, stark 
ignorance. “Now I know in part,” asserts the contrary. In 
regard to God’s relation to the problem of evil, the great ques- 
tion that troubled Job, Paul says positively, “We know that 
all things work together for good to them that love God.” 

From nature we may see that a quality of God is power. 
As we see an infinite variety of things interlocking and con- 
spiring together in harmony, we may conclude that God is 
wise and orderly. We need not wait for some other sphere 
of existence to decide that “order is Heaven’s first law.” 
Even the idolatrous Greeks called the universe a cosmos, that 
is a system that was beautiful in its working. God is no 
mere builder, but an architect, the Artist in whom all beauty 
inheres. ‘“ How beautiful is God!” was Kingsley’s dying 
exclamation, a truth that one might infer from the beauty of 
God’s world. 

From human nature we might learn still more. We recall 
Pope’s utterance and cite it approvingly, even if we dissent 
from his back-handed slap at the theologians and creed-makers: 
“The proper study of mankind is man.” Fortunately some of 
our students of human nature also retained their interest in 
the study of religion, with the happy result that our theology 
has been humanized. Comparing man with the rest of crea- 
tion we see he is a person, a responsible moral being; things 
and even animals may have individuality, but man only has 
personality. If personality is the distinguishing quality of 
the highest type of the creature, shall we err in saying that 
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God is a person, any more than when we inferred that God is 
powerful, wise, orderly, beautiful? We use the pronoun He— 
not It—to describe God. Pantheism has become again a temp- 
tation to man, especially to some of our present-day philos- 
ophers. But we believe a sane study of nature—especially 
human nature—will establish the belief in God’s personality, 
a view that the Bible holds from Genesis to Revelation. 

History is the study of human nature on a large scale. 
From it one can learn something of the ethical qualities of 
God. From history, doubtless, Matthew Arnold drew his defi- 
nition of God as “that power, not ourselves, that makes for 
righteousness.” Another great thinker must have caught a 
glimpse of the same truth when he said, “the history of the 
world is the judgment of the world.” This is a valid con- 
clusion, not only from what we call sacred history, the history 
of the Bible, but also from what we may call world history. 
“There is a Providence that shapes our ends,” and the God 
who guides human affairs is just, righteous, holy. 

Great names of men, who are accounted the religious teach- 
ers of the race, are written high on the scroll of history. 
Hebrew history is especially rich in such names, though other 
races have not been altogether destitute of them. God’s method 
of progress seems to be to raise up great men, who put on their 
seven league boots and walk with what look like leaps to the 
ordinary man. We average mortals run after and strive to 
catch up with such men, and thus the whole race forges ahead. 
This general law of progress affects religious progress, too. 
Heredity had something to say in producing our religious 
geniuses. But obeying certain spiritual laws had more to do 
in making some men better acquainted with God than other 
men were. “The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
Him.” In this connection we do well to cite Christ’s own 
word, “ He that willeth to do the will of my Father in heaven, 
he shall know of the teaching.”—And let us remember that 
the condition, by whose observance a religious genius learned 
to know God and divine things, must also be the condition 
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observed by us other persons who would profit by the religious 
genius’s leadership. How foolish it would be in material things 
to decline the help of such experts as Newton and Franklin 
and Darwin and Bessemer and Edison! Would it not be 
equally foolish for us to ignore such religious geniuses as 
Moses and David and Isaiah and John and Paul? 

I need to verify by a personal experience what my religious 

teachers tell me about God. ‘“ Now we believe,” said the 
Samaritan woman’s townsmen, “not because of thy speaking; 
for we have heard for ourselves and know that this is indeed 
the Savior of the world.” A similar method must be pursued 
in learning to know God. Let it be noted that the object sought 
is acquaintance with God, not merely knowing things about 
Him. It is this knowing God that is eternal life. Coming 
to God, speaking to him, listening to Him—this will go farther 
in making us acquainted with God than all the prayerless 
philosophizings of the world. 
‘ It is generally accepted that Jesus Christ is preeminently 
The Teacher, revealing the Father to men. His preeminence 
in this respect is due to his progressive obedience to God’s will 
as rapidly as that will was recognized by him. ‘Obedience 
is the organ of spiritual knowledge.” Therefore to know “ the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ” is to know God in 
the innermost essence of God’s being, for He made himself 
known to Jesus as He could not to one less trustful and obedient 
than Christ was. So unique was Jesus’ consciousness of God 
and of the experience out of which that knowledge grew, that 
he could say this: “ No man cometh unto the Father but by 
me.” Jesus was either the most monstrously conceited person 
in the world or—he told the truth! 

Knowing God is chiefly spiritual, not intellectual. Yet I 
know nothing that will quicken mere intellect as communion 
with God will. A scientist might tell me a thousand things 
about my friend, scientific facts that I never expect to fully 
know, yet I know my friend better than the scientist does, for 
friendship is more spiritual than intellectual, however quick- 
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ening to my intellect our friendship may be. I talk with my 
friend, am in his society as much as I may be, and finally I 
say with no misgivings, I know him. Thus Abraham the 
friend of God knew God. Thus disciples of Christ are not so 
much servants as friends of the Lord, and, through that friend- 
ship, friends of God. Our knowledge of God is like the child’s 
knowledge of his father. It is not scientific knowledge; it is 
something better, it is spiritual, a matter of trust, of sympathy, 
of obedience. God wants us to know Him in this filial fashion. 
“To know God and enjoy Him forever,”—a child can do this; 
a philosopher can do no better than this. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











VIII. 


THE CHURCH AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 
THEODORE F. HERMAN 


Three great miracles challenge the faith of the Christian 
believer. The first is the creation of man, the first Adam; the 
second, the gift of Christ, the second Adam; and the third, the 
promise of a redeemed humanity. These events are miracles 
because they are signs of the existence, the power, and the pres- 
ence of God in the universe. And the greatest of them is the 
last, the promise of a redeemed humanity. It is the greatest, 
if for no other reason, because it is as yet unrealized. The 
other two are past miracles. Man has been upon the earth for 
ages, and it is getting to be a joke, even in scientific circles, to 
call man the last hatching of a Godless evolution, who came 
into existence through a fortuitous concourse of atoms. The 
only adequate explanation of man, of his rational and moral 
nature, is found in the creative activity of a living God, whose 
likeness he reflects. Similarly, Jesus Christ has been a fact 
and a force in history for nineteen centuries. Men still debate 
concerning the precise definition and relation of his divinity 
and humanity, but there is agreement among all believers that 
Jesus Christ is the gift of God. He is Immanuel, “God 
with us.” 

But what about the third miracle, the promise of a redeemed 
humanity? That is so far from past or present realization 
that multitudes of men deny it. They call it a beautiful fancy 
of deluded dreamers that will never be fulfilled. There is a 
new school of literature, called “realism,” that attempts to 
show us man as he really is, and this real man, as depicted by 
modern dramatists and novelists, certainly shows no promise 
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of eventually becoming a member of redeemed humanity. And 
there is a modern school of philosophy, represented by Schop- 
enhauer, the pessimist, that denies the value and the worth of 
life, and proclaims the melancholy gospel of extinction. 

It must be confessed that there is much ground to-day for 
this pessimistic attitude. A recent writer reminds us that 
authentic human history goes back about five thousand years. 
For fifty centuries mankind has been engaged in agriculture, 
in manufacture, and in building, and yet vast multitudes of 
men are still hungry, naked, and homeless. Each century has 
had its prophets of a new social order, of righteousness, peace 
and joy, and yet these prophetic dreams have never been fully 
realized. And the last nineteen centuries have been dominated 
by the divine prophet of Nazareth. His gospel of the kingdom 
of God has been preached throughout the world. But to-day 
Prof. Ferrero, living in the seat of ancient Christendom, writes 
historical books in which he compares and contrasts the age of 
the Ceesars with the present age, and his sober verdict is that 
the progress of mankind in these nineteen Christian centuries 
has been scarcely appreciable. And there is none to gainsay 
him. If a few months ago we had been disposed to challenge 
his historic conclusions, to-day our protesting voices would be 
hushed by the roar of the cannons of the embattled armies of 
Christian Europe. I repeat, therefore, that there is not a 
little justification for pessimism. The world is still full of 
greed, intemperance and licentiousness. Swords and spears 
are not yet beaten into plow-shares and pruning hooks. Ancient 
wrongs, which the Hebrew prophets denounced, still flourish 
among us. The gods of antiquity, Bacchus, Moloch, and 
Venus, still have their altars and devotees in Christendom. 
The masses of men are vexed and burdened, and the age is full 
of social discontent and of widespread unrest. The day of a 
redeemed humanity seems far off, and the consummation of 
that vast hope appears to be nothing else than a great miracle. 
Only those can cherish that hope who have faith in the pres- 
ence, power, and purpose of the living God. That divine pur- 
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pose consists in the establishment of the kingdom of God in 
which men shall manifest the filial and the fraternal spirit of 
trust and love in all their relations and conduct. That pur- 
pose runs through all past ages and points towards its future 
consummation—the one, far-off divine event towards which the 
whole creation moves. In every age there have been prophets 
who saw it dimly and who voiced it feebly. But in the Gospel 
of Jesus that divine purpose has found its fullest and noblest 
expression. And the Church of Jesus Christ faces the social 
problem with an unshaken faith in the divine purpose and 
power revealed by the Master. 

The social problem that confronts us to-day is not a new 
problem. It is as old as humanity. Moses knew it and 
grappled with it, to go no further back in the history of man- 
kind. Moses saw the oppression and the exploitation of his 
people. And he faced Pharaoh with the divine mandate, 
“Let my people go,”—let them go into a larger, fuller, freer 
life. And since then every age has had its Moses-like men, 
champions of the oppressed and emancipators of the enslaved. 
They are a motley throng, including Hebrew prophets, Greek 
philosophers, Christian Apostles, Iconoclasts, and revolution- 
aries. One of the latest of them is Bebel, the Moses of the 
masses. 

But, while the social problem is old, it assumes a new form 
in every age. In our time it has two distinctive features. In 
the first place, it has found a voice. In other days it was mute, 
but in our time it is vocal. We hear its voice welling up from 
the submerged classes in our cities; we hear it from the lips 
of frenzied revolutionaries, and in many serious and sober lay 
sermons. It publishes pamphlets and books, and it conducts 
an intelligent propaganda from the platform and through the 
press. And the second distinctive feature of the social prob- 
lem in our day is that this new voice is a threatening voice. It 
is not a child asking for a gift, or a beggar pleading for alms, 
but a man demanding his rights. That person is blind who 
attempts to live and work to-day as though nothing had hap- 
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pened since the sixteenth century. The world has been democ- 
_ratized since then. Demos, the common man, has come into 
his own. He has revolted from his autocratic masters, and 
he has boldly protested against their denial of his human rights, 
of his mental and moral qualifications for self-government. In 
the exercise of his rights he has studied earth, sky, and sea, 
past and present, things sacred and secular. The result has 
been a new science and a new philosophy. He hasclimbed the 
heights where kings and popes stood, in proud defiance of the 
rights of individuals. He has questioned their jure divino 
authority, and their vested rights, and the result has been re- 
publicanism and protestantism. Since the time of the Refor- 
mation there has been one revolt after the other, in religion, 
in philosophy, and in politics. Last of all, in the nineteenth 
century, came the widespread revolt in the industrial sphere 
that is confronting us to-day. And the one constant factor in 
all these revolutions is the common man asserting his human 
rights against tyrannical authority. That man spoke through 
Luther when he destroyed the spiritual tyranny of the pope; 
that man spoke through Kant when he demolished the tyranny 
of materialism; that man spoke through Robespierre when he 
overthrew the tyranny of kings; and that same man speaks 
through Marx and Bebel when they protest against economic 
slavery and fratricidal competition. We are to-day in the 
very midst of the last of these great revolts, in which the com- 
mon man asserts his human rights in our complex industrial 
and economic life. And his voice is imperious and threaten- 
ing. He does not beg or plead, but he demands, he indicts, he 
legislates. He summons our present social order before his 
tribunal and there he arraigns and condemns it as unjust. 
Obviously this modern social problem has many phases. A 
detailed program of social amelioration or reformation would 
include many topics, such as the slum, vice, crime, disease, child 
labor, the wage problem, the woman question. These various 
problems are important and they demand the attention of the 
Church. But there is one aspect of the social problem which 
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is of paramount importance to the Church. That is our gen- 
eral attitude towards it, our responsibility to aid, if not to 
lead, in its solution, and our present opportunity to assume 
this leadership. Let the Church awake to this aspect of the 
problem, and she will find ways and means for the study and 
solution of the numerous specific social problems. My chief 
purpose in this paper is to discuss this paramount problem. 
I wish to consider the urgent need that is upon the Christian 
Church, in the presence of the social problem, to recognize her 
grave responsibility and her great opportunity to bring about 
a solution of it that will meet the human need and, at the same 
time, fulfil the divine purpose. 

Can the Christian Church face the modern social problem 
squarely and without flinching? Have wea message and a min- 
istry for those multitudes that clamor with a menacing voice 
for a new social order wherein dwelleth righteousness, peace 
and joy? Have we any inspiration for them in their struggle ? 
Have we a distinctive mission to perform and a unique con- 
tribution to make? More than once, in past ages, the Church 
has faced a new social order. And in every transition from 
the old to the new, she has been capable of adapting her- 
self to the changing life of the world. In every crisis of 
history she has successively and successfully met the demands 
that were made upon her resources of insight and uplift. Thus 
she passed from the Jewish world into the Greek; from the 
Greek into the Roman; and from the medieval into the modern. 
Each new age brought new opportunities to the Church to 
adapt her message and her mission to its peculiar needs. 
Hitherto she has been equal to every emergency. Will history 
repeat itself in our age ? 

There are multitudes of men to-day who deny this question. 
They are outside of the Church and indifferent to it. Some 
of them may still attend Church services occasionally, or they 
may continue to use its various ministries as a decorous sanc- 
tion of birth, of marriage, and of funerals. But they live 
their life apart from the Church and they seek their aspira- 
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tions and their inspiration elsewhere. For their life centers 
in a passionate hope of social and economic amelioration, and 
they are indifferent to the Church because they claim, right or 
wrong, that the Church is indifferent to their social welfare. 
Again, there are masses of men that are not only indifferent 
but frankly hostile to the Church. The proletariat of the 
world belongs to this class. In their struggle for a new social 
order they have marked their enemies and their allies. Their 
indifference has been turned into hostility because they deem 
the Church not only indifferent to their social aspirations, and 
impotent to bring about an amelioration of their condition, but 
because they regard the Church as an active ally of the rich. 
That is as true of Protestant Germany and England as of 
Catholic France and Italy. And in the United States we are 
facing the same fact, the growing conviction of workingmen 
that the organized Church is hostile to their class interest. We 
see masses of working men drifting into hostile alienation from 
the Church. Recently one of the prominent leaders of organ- 
ised labor in America said, “We have come to regard the 
Church and her ministers as the apologists and defenders of 
the wrongs committed against the interests of the people.” 
That is a bitter saying, not representative by any means of 
workingmen as a class. But it would be futile and idle to 
deny that it voices the attitude towards the Christian Church 
of many of those who toil. 

That attitude accounts for the phenomenal growth of Social- 
ism in our times. Socialism is the religion of masses of men 
to-day. It is preached and propagated with the fire of religious 
enthusiasm, and it is practiced with the fervor and loyalty of 
a deep religious conviction. These men are turning toward 
Socialism for the same reason that they turn against the 
Church. They believe sincerely that Socialism offers the solu- 
tion of the social problem, for which the Church, in their 
judgment, possesses neither sympathy nor a solvent. It is 
high time for churchmen to form an intelligent conception of 
Socialism. Socialists very properly demand of us that we 
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should take time to study the movement before we criticize and 
condemn it.’ Socialism is neither communism nor anarchy. 
It is neither “the synthesis of allerrors,” nor a summary of all 
truth. Like all great practical movements in history, it rests 
upon underlying principles, viz., upon “a philosophy of the 
effective production and distribution of wealth and of the 
results thereby produced on all social institutions.” This 
economic philosophy of life forms the essential element in 
Socialism. Then, secondarily, it is also a practical movement 
that seeks to bring about the conditions demanded by its phi- 
losophy. Being primarily a philosophy, Socialism does not 
publish definite programs of social reformation, but it promul- 
gates great principles of thought and action. Its goal is a 
reconstructed social order in which every man shall contribute 
according to his ability to the welfare of all and, in turn, be 
assured of an equitable (not equal) share in what is produced. 
But it does not expect to reach this goal to-day or to-morrow, 
by the sudden and violent overthrow of the existing social 
order. It relies upon evolution, promoted by intelligent agi- 
tation and legislation, rather than upon the methods of revolu- 
tion. It is true, of course, that many definite programs of 
reform are preached and published in the name of Socialism, 
and that some individual Socialists advocate violent measures. 
Yet it would be manifestly unfair to blame the movement, as 
such, for the indiscretions and excesses of many of its followers. 
The recognized leaders of Socialism do not publish programs. 
They proclaim great principles. 

This fact makes Socialism so alluring to many gifted men, 
and, at the same time, so menacing to the Church. Here is a 
great movement, possessing a splendid organization and intelli- 
gent leaders, that pits its philosophy of life against ours. Its 
followers are indifferent to the Church, or even hostile to it, 
because they claim that the Church is indifferent to the social 
welfare of mankind and impotent to redress their grievances. 
They claim that the future belongs to them; that we must de- 
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crease while they will increase. They assert that they alone 
possess the key that shall unlock the closed portals of that 
golden age of which the dreamers and prophets of mankind 
have spoken. And they proclaim this new religion of human- 
ity persuasively and successfully. 

What shall the Church say to these men who are indifferent 
to her and alienated from her; who doubt the willingness of the 
Church to solve the social problem and who deny her power ? 
It seems to me our answer must be twofold. It must be vocal 
and vital, spoken and acted, a creed and a deed. ° So far as 
the former is concerned, our spoken answer, our creed, it seems 
to me that the Church owes it to herself, to her divine Master, 
and to her mission in this world, to say to these men who doubt 
her social passion and who deny her social power that they are 
mistaken; to say so emphatically and unmistakably, as indeed 
we are beginning to say in many places and in various ways. 
We ought to say to them that we regard the social discontent 
of our times, not as a symptom of disease in a decaying social 
body but rather as a sign of health in a growing organism. 
We ought to assure them that their longing for a fuller, juster, 
and freer life finds sympathetic interpretation and active co- 
operation within the Church. And to prove to them that this 
answer is more than mere words we should point them to the 
ancient records of our faith, to the Founder of our religion, 
and to the past history of the Church. The Bible is charged 
with a social message from cover to cover. The roots of it 
reach back into the Old Testament. The prophets of Israel 
were champions of the poor and oppressed. They preached 
a gospel that was ethical and social. They proclaimed the 
coming of a kingdom in which righteousness should be tri- 
umphant. Jesus Christ was more than a social reformer, and 
yet, he shared the social passion of the Hebrew prophets. He 
had the same vision and he confirmed and fulfilled their social 
aspirations. His gospel was revolutionary in its social effects. 
It contained the germs of a social order founded upon love, 
service, and equality, and not, as was the existing order, 
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founded upon force, exploitation and inequality. And we can 
point to the history of the Christian Church. Not only has 
the Church never been hostile to the social amelioration of man- 
kind, but, from the primitive era to the present time, she has 
furnished many valiant champions and immeasurable power 
to the cause of social betterment. And, last but not least, we 
can point to the social awakening that is taking place at pres- 
ent in the Christian Church. .The most significant movement 
within organized Christianity in our day is represented by the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. It 
would be difficult to frame a statement that sets forth the social 
passion of the Christian Church more clearly, and states her 
earnest desire to assist in the solution of the social problem 
more emphatically than was done in the social creed that was 
adopted by the Council at its session in Chicago in December, 
1912. It reads as follows: 

“The Churches must stand for— 

“The protection of the family, by the single standard of 
purity, uniform divorce laws, proper regulation of marriage, 
and proper housing. 

“The fullest possible development for every child, especi- 
ally by the provision of proper education and recreation. 

“The abolition of child labor. 

“Such regulation of the conditions of toil for women as 
shall safeguard the physical and moral health of the com- 
munity. 

“The abatement and prevention of poverty. 

“The protection of the individual and society from the 
social, economic, and moral waste of the liquor traffic. 

“The conservation of health. 

“The protection of the worker from dangerous machinery, 
occupational diseases, and mortality. 

“The right of all men to the opportunity for self-mainte- 
nance, for safeguarding this right against encroachments of 
every kind, and for the protection of workers from the hard- 
ships of enforced unemployment. 
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“Suitable provision for the old age of the workers, and for 
those incapacitated by injury. 

“The right of employees and employers alike to organize, 
and for adequate means of conciliation and arbitration in in- 
dustrial disputes. 

“A release from employment one day in seven. 

“The gradual and reasonable reduction of the hours of 
labor to the lowest practicable point, and for that degree of 
leisure for all which is a condition of the highest human life. 

“ A living wage as a minimum in every industry, and for the 
highest wage that each industry can afford. 

“ A new emphasis on the application of Christian principles 
to the acquisition and use of property, and for the most equi- 
table division of the product of industry that can be ultimately 
be devised.” 

But more is needed than this social creed to convince those 
who are indifferent and hostile to the Christian Church, be- 
cause they deny her social interest, that they are mistaken. 
More is required of us than merely a verbal answer to convince 
the alienated masses that the Church has a social message, 
a social ministry, and the power to make both effective. In 
addition to this social creed we need social deed. It is still 
true that by our fruits we must be known and judged. And 
therefore we must learn to translate our theory into practice, 
to express our creed in deeds. I say we must LEARN to do it, 
because as yet we have never done it nor are we doing it to-day. 

Far be it from me, even in appearance, to join the ranks of 
those who heckle the Church. In an age when the Church is 
spoken against by many and condemned by not a few, I wish 
to honor and exalt her as the body of Jesus Christ. And I 
wish to do that not as a blind and bigotted partisan, but as an 
intelligent student of her history. And as such I should like 
to ask the defamers and detractors of the Christian Church, 
her judges and executioners, what this world would be like if 
one could subtract from its varied life to-day all those forces 
and influences which, directly or indirectly, date back to Jesus 
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Christ. I should like to ask them, who they were, in the last 
nineteen centuries, that have broken tyrannies, big and petty, 
that have made life sweeter and saner for men, women and 
children, in factories and on farms, in mills and in mines. To 
eall their roll would be to mention the names of apostles, 
martyrs, saints and confessors of the Christian Church. And 
if we follow their footsteps they would lead us, one and all, 
into the presence of him whom they confessed as Master and 
worshiped as Saviour. It is Jesus Christ who for nineteen 
centuries, by his living spirit incarnate in men, has poured 
vast tides of regenerative life into the ocean of humanity 
through the channel of the Christian Church. And if it should 
require nineteen millenniums more to make this world what it 
ought to be, even as it has taken nineteen Christian centuries 
to make it what it is to-day, still, I am profoundly convinced, 
that it will have been the Church of Christ that was the means 
of its regeneration, and not any other organization whether in- 
dustrial, educational, or political. 

But it is precisely because I hold this exalted opinion of the 
Church that I wish to see the facts as they are, without flinch- 
ing. And the facts are that the Church has never yet suc- 
ceeded in translating her social creed into social deed. And, 
moreover, she has never even tried to do it. That social creed, 
in substance, is Jesus’ Gospel of the Kingdom of God. That 
is what the Founder of the Church proclaimed, and that is 
what he intended: a transformation of society, radical and 
complete, from center to circumference, from the inward 
springs of human action to outward conduct in all its phases. 
This Gospel has been preached and practiced for nineteen cen- 
turies, but it has never been realized upon the earth. Where 
is the Kingdom of God to-day? Where is a community of 
men and women that have learned to live together as brother's ? 
What sphere of human action or endeavor has been permeated 
through and through with the filial and fraternal spirit ex- 
emplified in the life and teaching of Jesus? Why is it that 
the beatitudes of Jesus, the blessings which he pronounced 
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upon the meek and merciful, the poor in heart and the peace- 
makers, sound like platitudes to the millions that are engaged 
in the war that devastates Europe? Why is it that our social 
order, after nineteen centuries of organized Christianity, is 
still so radically unchristian and unchristlike ? 

The answer to these questions is perfectly plain to any stu- 
‘dent of Church history. These things are so because, as yet, 
Jesus’ Gospel of the Kingdom has never been thoroughly tested 
and tried in any age or by any group. Instead of saying that 
Christianity has failed, it is far truer to say that, as yet, it has 
never had a full and fair trial. No past age has succeeded in 
translating the great social creed of Jesus into social deed. 
Even Socialists are telling us that. Some time ago this re- 
markable scene took place at Lille in France. A deputation 
of English Socialists attended a French Congress of Socialism. 
Their leader, Keir Hardie, made the confession that the most 
powerful impetus which he had ever received and the impulses 
which kept him at his task were derived from Jesus of Naza- 
reth. That confession was received with tumultuous applause. 
And when the English Socialists sang “ All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’ Name,” their French brethren joined in the chorus. 
This was surely a remarkable demonstration. Here were 
hundreds of workingmen, representative of hundreds of thou- 
sands like them, who rail at the Church while they reverence 
the Founder of the Church. It means that these men realize 
that the Gospel of Jesus Christ is greater than any expression 
or interpretation of it in the past or present. 

But we require no Socialist to tell us that. We know it, 
and we confess it freely. What is more, we know the reason 
for that failure, which Socialism does not seem to understand. 
And the reason is not that the Church has ever repudiated the 
Gospel of Jesus, or even neglected it wilfully. The true rea- 
son is that this Gospel of Jesus was so divine that no past age 
has been able or prepared either to apprehend or to express it in 
its heights and depths. Jesus spoke the language of heaven when 
he proclaimed the establishment of the Kingdom of God as the 
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ultimate purpose of his Father in heaven. It has taken many 
ages to translate this language into the vernacular of earth. 
Men had to do it line upon line and precept upon precept. 
Often, during his lifetime, the Master said to his disciples 
“Have ye understood all these things ?” and often he lamented, 
“Oh, ye of little faith.” So it has been throughout the Chris- 
tian ages. The Spirit of God had to take the things of Christ 
and show them unto us. And as we follow the Lord through 
the ages he becomes ever greater, his purpose ever diviner, and 
his Gospel ever more glorious. That new day for humanity 
which Jesus Christ ushered in did not fade away into endless 
night, but neither did it begin at noon. Like all our days, it 
passed from glorious dawn, through troubled morn, to high 
noon. 

But this is high noon in the history of Christianity. The 
Spirit of God did not resign his office at the time of the Refor- 
mation. He has been active and operative in the Church since 
then. He has taken the things of Christ and shown them unto 
us. And we believe, humbly but firmly, that we understand 
these things of Christ a little better and a little more than did 
our fathers. We believe that it is the purpose of God, not to 
save only the elect from the consequences of sin, but to save this 
whole world from its guilt and power. We believe that it was 
the purpose of Jesus Christ, not merely or primarily to found 
an institution, but to bring an inspiration that should per- 
meate and transform the life of humanity. We believe that 
the Church is not a close corporation, a trust of and for saved 
souls, but a trustee of God which is to hold and to dispense the 
power of God for the redemption of mankind. We believe 
that it is the business of the Church, not only to get men into 
heaven when they die, but to introduce the order, the purity, 
the life of heaven into society here and now. That is our 
social creed and it is our business to translate that creed into 
deed. We must learn that to be a Christian means more than 
to sing sonorous hymns and to preach unctuous sermons. We 
must learn that we are saved to serve mankind in the spirit of 
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the Master. The miracle of the healing of the palsied man is 
the parable of modern life. Our social order is palsied and we 
should be its friends who will carry it to Jesus, that it may 
feel the healing touch and the helping hand of the Master. 
And we are learning to do these things. That is the finest 
and most significant symptom in the life of modern Chris- 
tianity. We see the great social problem; we have a quickened 
social conscience ; we feel a rising social passion; we are study- 
ing all the varied phases of the problem; and we are training 
personalities, imbued with Jesus’ spirit, who will aid in their 
solution. 

But I must speak of another class. I have raised the ques- 
tion, has the Church a message and a ministry for this age of 
social discontent; I have spoken of those who deny it. They 
are outside of the Church, for the most part, and indifferent 
and hostile to it. They turn to Socialism for that inspiration 
and direction in their efforts of social amelioration which they 
say the Church is impotent to give them. And I have said 
that our answer to them must be both a social creed and social 
deed. 

But there is another class that demands our attention. They 
are inside the Church, not outside; friends and not foes of the 
Master. They are intensely loyal to the Kingdom and sin- 
cerely devoted to it. They are our Christian brethren, often 
members of our own household of faith. And yet they dis- 
agree with us. They refuse to endorse this social creed of 
Christianity and to assist in translating it into deed. They 
tell us that we are diluting the Gospel of Jesus Christ into 
mere humanitarianism; that we are preaching and practicing 
a vague and weak philosophy, instead of redemption, through 
repentance and faith in Jesus Christ. They say that what is 
true in this social gospel is not new, and what is new is not 
true. Some of the leaders of certain denominations have gone 
so far as to urge upon their churches the Christian duty of 
withdrawing from the fellowship of the Federal Council, as a 
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‘protest against its principles and program. What answer shall 
the Church give to these ? 

In the first place, we must be profoundly grateful to them. 
They point out a genuine danger that threatens the great social 
awakening in the Christian Church; the danger, namely, of 
aiming at social amelioration instead of social regeneration. 
They warn us against putting poultices on the social sores of 
humanity instead of curing its radical evil, which is sin. 
Those who believe in the social mission of the Church do not 
want to become mere quacks that cure the superficial ills of 
mankind, leaders of reform movements, or propagandists of 
this or that ism. They want to be and remain preachers of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. This differentiates them from 
Socialism. Socialism is a philosophy. It relies upon educa- 
tion, agitation, and legislation, for the establishment of the 
new social order. But Christianity is a religion. It relies 
upon God for the establishment of the Kingdom of God upon 
the earth. It proclaims that the one cause of all our social ills 
is sin, and that the one and only cure for sin is repentance; 
turning from sin to the God whom Jesus Christ has revealed. 
It proclaims aloud to mankind that there is more in this world 
than money and matter, than mind and morality; and greater 
things than can be bought by money, devised by the mind, or 
produced by the moral passion. Its message is that at the very 
heart and center of the universe there is a living Spirit, a per- 
sonal God of perfect goodness and holiness, whom Jesus Christ 
has revealed to us as our Father in heaven. He made the first 
man, Adam; he gave us Jesus Christ, the second Adam, in 
whom all the latent glories and possibilities of man were real- 
ized. And as God was incarnate in Christ, so now he seeks to 
become incarnate in humanity. He is making Jesus Christ 
the corner stone of a new race, of a new temple of humanity 
in which all men shall be what Jesus was, sons of God and 
brothers of man. And it is only as men surrender to this God, 
as the alienated come to him in repentance and faith, as all 
men accept his spirit and share his purpose, that they will find 
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that kingdom of righteousness, and peace, and joy, which their 
social prophets proclaim. Let us by all means hold fast to 
that; for it forms the heart of our message and it constitutes 
the power of our mission. Let us be profoundly thankful to 
all those who warn us against the danger of losing it in the tide 
of social interest and passion that is sweeping through the 
Church to-day. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness,” that is our abiding message. Righteousness 
belongs to God. Men can find it only in Him. Only in this 
God of the Christian revelation can mankind find the spiritual 
power and the moral strength needed for the realization of 
their social ideals. It is the great business of the Church to 
take this world, palsied by sin and selfishness, and to carry it 
through Jesus Christ to God ; that it may find in Him the ulti- 
mate ground of all its aspirations of brotherly love, the full 
sanction of all its hopes of social justice, and the source of ade- 
quate power. 

But something further must be said to our brethren who 
criticize and condemn the social passion of modern Chris- 
tianity. They differ from us in certain premises, and, there- 
fore, inevitably, in their conclusions. We are confronted to- 
day by two conceptions of Christianity, of its essence and of its 
ultimate aim and purpose. The one conception is apocalyptic 
and the other is evolutionary. The former regards this world 
as hopelessly corrupt. It believes that God established the 
Church to save individual men out of this corrupt world. Its 
message is, “watch and pray that you may be ready for the return 
of the Lord.” And it proclaims the speedy coming of this Lord 
for the final judgment of mankind. The other conception main- 
tains that this is God’s world, and that God is seeking to save 
it from sin. It believes that He has lodged within the bosom 
of mankind redemptive forces that are slowly, gradually, but 
surely, transforming it into a kingdom of God. It does not 
stand on tip-toe of expectation, looking for a returning Lord, 
because it does not believe that this Lord ever absented him- 
self. He has been present in Spirit, even according to his 
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promise, in all ages. It does not bid men watch and pray for 
the returning Lord, but rather codperate with the present 
Lord in his redemptive ministry. Its aim is not to save indi- 
viduals out of a world that is corrupt and doomed to judgment, 
but to transform mankind into children of God. 

Those Christian believers who accept the latter view of the 
essence and aim of the Christian religion can only point to 
Jesus Christ himself as their great prophet and Lord. They 
get this faith from him and they derive their inspiration from 
his spirit. They see one great divine purpose running through 
the ages—the redemption of the world from sin. Dimly men 
saw it, feebly they proclaimed it, gradually they discerned it. 
Then Jesus came. And he proclaimed this divine purpose in 
its fullness, as it has never been proclaimed before or after him. 


‘“ Oh, little town of Bethlehem, how still we see thee lie, 
Above thy deep and dreamless sleep the silent stars go by; 


Yet in thy dark streets shineth the everlasting light. 


The hopes and fears of all the years are met in thee to-night.’’ 


They believe that in that holy night when Jesus was born all 
the fears of mankind were forever destroyed, and all their 
hopes crowned and consummated. And they wish to conse- 
crate their lives to the realization of these hopes of mankind, 
in the assurance that the great miracle of a redeemed humanity 
will surely come to pass. It will come to pass, not because 
men are agitating and legislating, hoping and working for it, 
in many ways and under various names, but because one and 
all, in the Church and outside her pale, these prophets of a new 
social order are proclaiming and promoting the eternal purpose 
of God. Ultimately, He is the architect and builder of that 
new temple of a redeemed and regenerate humanity. 

It is not my purpose, in this paper, to speak of the tre- 
mendous social awakening that is taking place at present in 
the Christian Church. Its scope is almost, if not altogether, 
coterminous with organized Christianity, and its depth is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the work of the Federal Council, and by 
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the Social Service Organizations, the methods and programs 
for local churches and groups of churches, which have been 
worked out by the various denominations that are the constitu- 
ent bodies of the Federal Council. One of the significant 
signs of our time is the literature devoted to social service. 
Pamphlets, magazines, and books, covering every phase of the 
complex problem, are pouring into the market in an ever swell- 
ing tide. Among the vast number of publications a few will 
be found especially useful, both for information and inspira- 
tion. For general orientation, in a vast field, one may turn 
to A Year Book of the Church and Social Service, by H. F. 
Ward, and for a fine combination of the spiritual passion of 
the Church and the social passion of Socialism one may profit- 
ably study and ponder the volumes from the pens of Profs. 
Walter Rauschenbusch, Henry C. Vedder, and Francis G. Pea- 
body.” 

One word in conclusion, a word of caution and a word of 
courage. Let us not expect too much of the social awakening. 
The movement is new and, like all great historic movements, 
it requires time to show its power, to manifest its purpose, and 
to achieve great results. It is unreasonable to expect great 
results in the near future. But we do move. “ He has sounded 
forth the trumpet that shall never sound retreat.” Signs are 
not wanting that more and more the Church of Jesus Christ 
is recognizing her social responsibility and is seeking to realize 
it in her message and in her ministry. It is enough if the 
historian of the future will say that in our time and genera- 
tion the Church of Jesus Christ blended in one mighty forward 
movement the spiritual power and the social passion found in 
His Gospel for the regeneration of the world. 

LANCASTER, PA. 


2A Year Book of the Church and Social Service (Revell Co.), by H. F. 
Ward; Christianity and the Social Crisis; and Christianizing the Social 
Order (Macmillan), by Prof. Rauschenbusch; The Gospel of Jesus and 
the Problems of Democracy; and Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus (Mac- 
millan), by Prof. Vedder; The Christian Life in the Modern World (Mac- 
millan), by Prof. Peabody. 
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IX. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
PENNSYLVANIA IN SONG. 


THE SNow SHOE TRAIL AND OTHER POEMS. By Isaac Rusling Penny- 
packer, with an Introduction by Charles Leonard Moore. Philadel- 
phia, Christopher Sower Co., 1913. Pages 172. 

PENNSYLVANIA—THE KEYSTONE—A SHort History. By Samuel Whit- 
aker Pennypacker, Governor 1903-1907. Philadelphia, Christopher 
Sower Co., 1914. Pages 316. (Chapter on Pennsylvania in Poetry.) 


The Pennypacker family has done some service to the State. 
This has been freely given with pen and plow, with sword and 
scythe, in the realms of law and literature, science and sociology. 
None of it was rendered in a better cause nor more needed than 
in emphasizing Pennsylvania’s true place in song and story. Ex- 
Governor Pennypacker and his scarcely less distinguished brother 
have worked for many years most effectively along these lines. 

Some years ago a person named Stevenson printed what he 
called an anthology, entitled “ Poems of American History.” Like 
many other historical and literary provincialists he did not know 
there was a Pennsylvania which held the cradle of Freedom, and it 
long years ago was the capital of the country, to which Cesar 
Rodney made a ride more fateful than Paul Revere’s; where the 
British soldiery gambolled and danced while Washington nour- 
ished the dying Revolution to new life on the blood-tracked hills 
of Valley Forge; through which broad commonwealth civilization 
and settlement treked to the great South and the greater West; 
on the soil of which sovereign State contending forces of opposing 
sides in the war for the Union staked and settled the issues of a 
century’s conflict, there determined for ages to come. 

This anthologist did not know that Pastorius, forerunner of the 
forceful German element in American citizenship, wrote “De 
Mundi Vanitate ” for the world; that Hopkinson’s “ Battle of the 
Keys” exposed Sir William Howe to a battery of derision almost 
as fatal as the iron guns of war; that Peter Muhlenberg’s dramatic 
exchange of the pastor’s gown for the field marshal’s sword; the 
breaking of the transcontinental highway across the Alleghenies ; 
the impetuous dash of Sheridan’s black charger down the Valley of 
Virginia had been portrayed in verse by Read whose “ Drifting” 
gave new lure to the Bay of Naples; that Bayard Taylor’s “Song 
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of the Camp ” foreshadowed the English-Scotch-Irish unity of to- 
day for British honor; that George Parson Lathrop’s lyric of 
“Keenan’s Charge” told the story of a Pennsylvania hero-sol- 
dier’s death; that Will H. Thompson’s “High Tide at Gettys- 
burg,” the matchless lyric of the war, was inspired by a Pennsyl- 
vania historical event; that the tragic story of Wyoming had 
tuned the harp of Campbell, touched Bryon’s strings and inspired 
Halleck ; that the American Episcopate had wakened Wordsworth’s 
lofty strain to fit tribute to a Pennsylvania bishop; that Tom 
Moore gathered fresh and fadeless laurels on the banks of the 
Schuylkill, and some of Poe’s best work had earliest recognition 
and patronage in Philadelphia; that Longfellow immortalized 
the nuns of Bethlehem and the oaks of Radnor; that one of Whit- 
tier’s noblest offerings was to “The Pennsylvania Pilgrim”; that 
Bayard Taylor scattered flowers of poesy over the blood-stained 
field of Brandywine; that Boker, of Pennsylvania, wrote and read 
the memorable Phi Beta Kappa poem for Harvard 795; that 
“Hans Breitmann” was suggested by a Pennsylvania cavalry 
regiment; that some of Lloyd Mifflin’s noblest sonnets had been 
inspired by Pennsylvania’s historic streams, the Susquehanna, 
Swatara, Conowingo and Octoraro; that the Rev. Dr. Muhlen- 
berg’s immortal hymn, “I Would Not Live Alway,” was sug- 
gested by a personal experience at Lancaster, Pa.; and that Har- 
baugh’s Pennsylvania German hymns, lyrics and ballads are the 
tenderest and most touching poetic expressions of a great people, 
moving historically across the American continent from the fat 
fields of Lancaster county to the prairie lands of Iowa and the 
broad ranches of Nebraska. 

As Stevenson had evidently not heard and would not learn of 
them, Mr. Isaac R. Pennypacker first reminded him of his sins of 
omission in a contribution to “The Dial.” He has now furnished 
additional weight to his side of the one-sided contention, by giv- 
ing to the press and public a contribution of his own which dis- 
tinguishes himself and the Commonwealth of his forebears. 

Mr. Pennypacker does not claim that his Pegasus, like Bayard 
Taylor’s Bedouin barb, is a “stallion shod with fire”; nor will 
his fondest admirer deny that his muse sometimes lights and some- 
times limps; but he has “brought sheaves with him” from a rich 
and r*pened harvest. None who was familiar with his “ Gettys- 
burg,” and his timely “Life of Meade,” fit appreciation of that 
great Pennsylvania soldier, could doubt the inspiring effect upon 
him of deeds done and places made historic in our State. The 
merit of his fugitive pieces had been recognized by even New 
England critics and anthologists; and of the numerous odes and 
lyrics suggested by Gettysburg, none had received more encomium 
than Mr. Pennypacker’s, which Stedman, dean of American let- 
ters, pronounced a “ free hand epic.” 
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The striking feature of this volume is the poetic pilgrimage en- 
titled “ Bridle Paths,” through which runs a cavalcade of modern 
horseback travellers, moving southwestward in the shade of the 
mountains that background the border land struggles of the late 
Civil War. Like the Canterbury Pilgrims they stable their horses 
one night at a “ drovers’ inn” and then seek a “ club house, small 
and quaint.” Suggested by wayside experiences, the historian tells 
the story of “ Young Pearson’s ride across the Western plains.” 
The Preacher reads his lyric of “The Jersey Blues”; the Doctor 
then takes up “the thread of talk” and furnishes “a good motto 
for the partly dead.” The grizzled Sage, the robust Youth, each 
in turn, sings his song and tells his story, of which none is better 
than “The Dutch on the Delaware,” unless it be the rhymed story 
of the “ Pennsylvania Germans.” ‘To those whose race and faith 
make this facet of the jewelled story attractive, none has better 
portrayed the influence and the historic importance of this strain 
in our composite American citizenship : 


Moulder and master of Europe’s fate, 
Maker of nations where the hearth 

Rests the chief corner of the State, 
Home-lover, bearing round the earth. 


Live hearth-brands to a land remote— / 
The Teuton with his axe and spade 

The Pennsylvania forests smote, 
Their wilderness a garden made. 


As well he smote at once for all, 
At the new serfdom, and his plea 
Above the din of slavery’s fall 
Rings our first paean for liberty. 


And while he tended vines and hives, 
And started fairest vales to bloom, 

He cherished the old martyrs’ lives, 
And set the press beside the loom. 


If elsewhere man were prey to man, 
And life a war by cunning won, 

Here was wrought out the nobler plan, 
By Christ upon the Mount begun. 


These took no oaths, nor drew the sword, 
But lived in common brotherhood— 

The rich and poor; the debtor’s word 
In liew of bond and usury stood. 
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Doors were not barred, nor windows locked, 
The pulpit was not filled for hire, 

Nor were the Sabbath teachings mocked 
By walks through moral fen and mire. 


Cease, cease, insistent Saxon tongues, 
Lest in the chants by angels said 
These, these, who silent climbed the rungs 
Of sacrifice be heralded. 


By fifteen decades act and deed 
Preceded Tolstoi’s word; across 
Twelve hundred years we find the seed 

In march of Goth and Italy’s loss. 


All Holland was; all England is; 
Rome might be now, but that is vain; 
We know the Teutons marched, and this— 
That Rome has never risen again. 


For it is not the hour or place, 

Or country, clime, or circumstance; 
It is the man, it is the race, 

That makes the way for man’s advance. 


Nor is the strain less poetic, and yet historically accurate, when 
the Preacher tells of the non-militant sects, of whom weaponless 
legions poured over the borders of Lancaster county—whither the 
stream had flowed from Germantown—into the valleys of the 
Alleghenies, the coves of the Blue Ridge, to the Far West and the 
great valleys of Virginia: 


Then spoke the Preacher saying: ‘‘ Blessed are 
The Peacemaker, those Dunker brethren, who 
Were first to lift war’s devasting car, 
Which the rough Sheridan up the valley drew, 
Fighting the women with the Indian’s torch, 
Starting a wave of flame, wide as the vale, 
Which children, standing on the vine-clad porch, 
Or mothers gripping close the pasture rail, 
In helpless terror saw sweep nearer night 
By night, lick up the stores of corn and wheat 
And leave a hundred miles of valley white 
With pallid faces bowed. or trembling feet. 
There were no tools with which old men could till 
The stricken land. There were no seeds to sow 
Upon the flame-swept fields; no cows to fill 
The dairy night and morn; no stock to throw 
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The furrow, and no help at hand to aid 

Those who so long had fed the host which fought 
Their fight. Somehow the women lived. They made 

Over their rags, and with the bush-thorn caught 
The jagged rent. There, life stood still. The sun 

Came up and brought no hope. His noon came on 
Above a silent world. His course was run 

Month after month, and all he looked upon 
Remained a waste. Then came the happy fall 

When Northern Dunkers, bearing seeds, returned— 
A thousand measures for each mile of all 

The hundred miles of barns by Sheridan burned, 
Gifts given in the careful German way, 

Not with improvidence, but by overseers 
Allotted in just portions. On that day, 

For those plain fairy princes grateful tears 
Welled forth from hearts long used to bitterness, 

The land was plowed; the seed was sown; the grain 
Was reaped and threshed and sown again. Its dress 

Of green the fertile grass-land wore again 
The wheels of life went round once more. Now ground 

The mills again the wheaten flour and there 
Was bread for all. The wornout soldier found 

In cobwebbed attic tattered school-books rare. 
The school bell rang more startling sound than roar 

Of soldiers’ musketry. The children played 
Old, unfamiliar games. The cross-road store 

Was swept, and on its garnished shelves were laid, 
For wondering eyes to see, the simple stuffs, 

In which lithe forms were swiftly rearrayed 
As sunset faded from the western bluffs. 

For love discrowned by war and long afraid 
Had now resumed his rule. The middle-aged 

Were grandsires made almost before they knew. 
The past was softened and its hate assuaged 

And one again the warring sections drew. 
Thus reaped the Dunkers, and will reap above, 

But they were men of peace. 


“The Old Church at the Trappe” and some other of the shorter 
pieces in this volume are not published here for the first time; but 
they are very fitly collected into a volume which must take a cher- 
ished place among the not too frequent contributions to a distinct 
Pennsylvania literature. 


W. U. HENSEL. 
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THE SUPREME REVELATION. A Srupy IN THE SyNopTic GosPELs. By 
William C. Schaeffer, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of New Testament Science 
in the Theological Seminary of the Reformed Church at Lancaster, Pa. 
Publication and Sunday School Board of the Reformed Church. Pp. 
316. Price $1.50 net. 

This volume constitutes the Swander Lectures for 1913, having 
been designated as such by the faculty of the Theological Seminary, 
It contains the substance of a course of lectures delivered for sev- 
eral years to the junior class in the Seminary as a part of the 
regular course of instruction, and, it goes without saying that the 
publication is interesting and important. In the first place it 
affords an opportunity to members of the Reformed Church to 
learn what is taught in the branch or department of theological 
science which is placed in the hands of Dr. Schaeffer in our school 
of the prophets, and it must be a matter of congratulation to all 
that the work is done so ably and so thoroughly. But the book 
possesses also a much higher importance in that it is a real contri- 
bution to the best theological thought of the day. It is scholarly, 
but not revolutionary; it shows thorough familiarity with the 
subject without blinking the difficulties, and, at the same time, it 
leads to sane and sober conclusions on the issues involved. It is of 
value, therefore, not only to the student of theology from the tech- 
nical or professional point of view, but also to the bible reader in 
general and to all who care for the development of religious truth. 

The theme of the author is that we have the supreme or highest 
revelation of God to man in the person of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
His life, his works, his teachings, accordingly, are of supreme im- 
portance, and they necessarily occupy the first place in Christian 
theology from the founding of the church down to the present 
time. Who and what was the man whom we call Jesus Christ? 
and what was the nature and purport of the work which he under- 
took in the world? ‘These questions force themselves upon the 
minds of men in every age; but especially do they come home to 
the christian consciousness in the intellectual ferment and turmoil 
of the present day, and, if Christianity is to be a vital factor in the 
life of the age, they must receive an answer commensurate with 
and satisfactory to the scientific and philosophic thought of the 
modern mind. 

There are two reasons why a study of the synoptic gospels is 
especially important at this time: the one theoretical, the other 
practical. First of all many theologians think they have discovered 
not only a difference but even an antagonism between the Christ of 
the synoptic gospels and the representation of him as given by St. 
Paul and the author of the fourth gospel. Modern Christianity, 
according to these writers, is based on the latter and not on the 
former, and the nature and character of it came from Paul rather 
than from Jesus. Again, the development of our modern, so- 
called Christian civilization presents so many features in the lives 
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of Christians and organized churches, the division of men and 
women into ranks and classes, socially and industrially, which are 
at variance, with no common bond between them, great riches and 
abject poverty, religion in the church on Sunday, and grasping 
selfishness during the week, lavish gifts and little charity, that men 
question whether this can be the spirit and life brought into the 
world by the lowly Nazarene, the Great Teacher. It becomes nec- 
essary, therefore to go back to the foundations, and to meet the 
challenge which is thus raised so that faith may have its proper 
justification. 

The author, accordingly, turns to the synoptic gospels, mani- 
festly the oldest narratives of the life of our Lord, and looks for 
an answer to the questions which have been raised. There is first 
a discussion of the sources and a comparative study of the material 
which enters into the three synoptic gospels. The oldest and the 
foundation narrative is that of St. Mark, and his material is freely 
used by Matthew and Luke. But the latter two also have a great 
deal of material not found in Mark, particularly the teaching and 
discourses of our Lord. These are supposed to have been contained 
in another original source now lost, the so-called “ Q” document. 
The writers also had personal contact with eye-witness of the events 
which they narrate, so that each of them has some original material, 
at the same time that he writes from an angle and for a purpose 
of his own, or, as we are accustomed to say, there is a “ personal 
equation ” to be taken into consideration in each case. The result 
of our author’s inquiry is that in the unique personality of him 
whom we call Jesus Christ we have the supreme revelation of God, 
and that in his life, his works, his teachings, his presence in the 
church, we have what Eucken calls the “at-one-ment of God and 
man,” and the realization of the Kingdom of God among men. 

As preliminary to a discussion of the nature of this Kingdom 
we have first Jesus’ Conception of God, and then his Estimate of 
Man. God is the all-father; His love extends even towards the 
sinner. On the other hand, if we say that God is the father 
of all, are we justified in saying that all men are sons of God? 
That depends upon what we mean by sonship. Men are by en- 
dowment and destination sons of God—that is sons of God in pos- 
sibility; but there is an ethical sonship which is not natural but 
acquired. Our Lord says of the Jews: “Ye are of your father, 
the devil.” Now while man is not utterly depraved, he is evil and 
lost ; and he becomes a child of God by salvation in Jesus Christ 
so that his sonship is ethically realized. For this purpose God is 
revealed in Christ that his kingdom may be established. The way 
is open, then, for a study of the Kingdom, of its Founder (giving 
us the Christology of the synoptic gospels), the Establishment or 
Founding of the Kingdom, its Citizens, its Life, its Development, 
and its Consummation. 
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The topics here mentioned are taken up in logical order in suc- 
cessive chapters with the result that the intelligent reader finds 
a most helpful and illuminating treatment of the questions in- 
volved in the synoptic problem. The book may without reserve be 
recommended to theologians, ministers, intelligent laymen, and 
Sunday School teachers as affording more real help towards a 
proper understanding of the gospel than could be obtained by the 
use of even the best of our ordinary commentaries. 

JouN S. Stamp. 


SoctaL HEREDITY AND SOcIAL EVOLUTION. THE OTHER SIDE OF EUGENICS. 
By Herbert William Conn, Professor of Biology in Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. The Abingdon Press, Methodist Book Concern, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Pp. vi + 348. Price $1.50 net. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the importance of a book like Pro- 
fessor Conn’s Social Heredity and Social Evolution nor is it neces- 
sary to urge a careful reading of it upon those who are interested 
in the subject of which it treats. So much stress is laid in these 
days upon evolution from the physical point of view, that its 
social aspects are almost entirely overlooked; and the new science 
of Engenics, or what claims to be such a science, in the nature of 
the case, finds its field of operations largely in the domain of hered- 
ity transmitted in the body from parents to children. Our 
author’s contention, however, is that while heredity of this kind is 
undoubtedly a factor in the evolution of man, its influence extends 
only to the making of the human animal, and that the develop- 
ment of man as a social being, the only aspect from which progress 
and civilization can be understood, is conditioned by forces and 
factors not physical in their nature nor capable of transfer physi- 
cally from one individual to another. Professor Conn, a biologist 
by profession, has distinguished himself by his earlier works on 
some phases of evolution, and he comes to his present task well 
equipped for the work in hand. He writes clearly and forcibly 
and it is not likely that any one who takes this book in hand with 
a serious purpose will lay it aside without reading it through. 

After discussing the resemblance and the difference between 
human evolution and animal-evolution, the author proceeds to 
show that the distinctively human attributes are social in their 
nature and that there is a social inheritance, as real and tangible 
as physical inheritance can possibly be. He accepts Weismann’s 
theory of organic heredity through the continuous germinal sub- 
stance or germ plasm, which, of course, involves the impossibility 
of transmitting in this way acquired characteristics. Only what 
is in the germ, or what is due to variation in the germ as such 
can be transmitted, although he grants that there may be con- 
genital contagion as of venereal diseases, and the effects of 
poisons upon the germ, the syphilitic poison, alchohol, ete., which 
give rise to a weakened progeny. Here it seems to us, a third 
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factor ought to be included: pre-natal influences on the part of 
the mother upon the child, as illustrated in birth-marks or mother- 
marks, etc., as stoutly maintained by the older psychologists. But 
our author’s contention is that our higher attributes are mostly of the 
nature of acquired characters, and these are transmitted by social 
heredity as over against organic heredity, and that therefore the 
future of the race does not seem quite so hopeless as the free mat- 
ing of criminals of the Jukes type would indicate. 

Following the line of social development as indicated there is 
a discussion of the origin of Language, the Evolution of Moral 
Codes, the Evolution of the Moral Sense, Social Evolution, Dif- 
fent Types of Organization, the Forces at Work, Egoism, Altru- 
ism, etc., leading to the conclusion that civilization is an artificial 
product, consisting of acquired characters, and that all these consti- 
tute a realm, call it spiritual environment or whatever you please, 
in which the forces of heredity are truly at work. But here they 
can be shaped by human effort and directed to the desired end by 
the normal processes of intellectual, moral and religious education. 

We have found Professor Conn’s book a fascinating study, and 
we believe it to have great and permanent value. 

Joun S. STanr. 


TRAINING THE GIRL. By William A. McKeever, Professor of Child Wel- 
fare in the University of Kansas. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. viii + 342. Price $1.50 net. 

This book may safely be recommended to all who have girls 
to educate, or are interested in the education of women. The 
author, it is easy to see, writes con amore, in sympathy with the 
growing generation of boys and girls, for he is the author of a 
similar book on “Training the Boy.” The work before us is 
divided into four parts: 1. Industrial Training. 2. Social Train- 
ing. 3. Vocational Training. 4. Service Training. 

Professor McKeever starts out with the proposition that every 
woman ought to be brought up in touch and in sympathy with the 
household economy. Whether a girl’s future life will be spent 
in affluence or under the hard conditions which poverty or moder- 
ate means impose, ordinary work and industry constitutes “the 
foundation stone for every great life, including a life of well- 
poised womanhood.” And those who live on different planes of the 
social scale, ought to know and understand each other. From 
this point of view he follows the training of the girl in the home, 
in the kindergarten, in the school, the high school, and the college, 
giving wholesome suggestions and directions along the whole line. 
Going hand in hand, however, with school training, there must be 
social training, learning to play, how to enjoy company, how to 
dress, how to behave, etc. When the author comes to vocational 
training, he lays special stress on Home Making, and for this all 
girls ought to be properly prepared. Then comes an enumeration 
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of different lines of work for women, for which special courses of 
instruction may be necessary. He finds the climax of a girl’s 
development under the fourth head: Service Training. Here he 
finds the real meaning of life, the source of the highest happiness 
for self and for others. Here the religious training lies at the 
foundation, and there must enter into the life good will, good 
sense and a spirit of genuine social service, leading to the attain- 
ment of “ peace and poise,” the conditions of true happiness. 
JoHN 8. Stan. 


A System or PsycHoLogy. By Knight Dunlap, Associate Professor of 
Psychology in the Johns Hopkins University. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Pp. xvi + 368. 

Dunlap’s System of Psychology has merits of its own as a text- 
book which give it an important place among the many elementary 
books which have recently made their appearance. The author 
attempts to put in the compass of a comparatively small volume 
the essential facts and principles of the science in a form adapted 
to class-room use. His desire to compress has led him to omit the 
description of the nervous syestem altogether, taking for granted 
that the student will get such knowledge as he needs from other 
sources. In other cases the brief statements are, perhaps, not 
sufficiently explicit or clear for the student who takes up the study 
for the first time. The development of Sensation, we think, is 
notably good, although it is somewhat surprising that under vision 
the author adheres to the Young-Helmholtz three-color theory 
with rather brief and inadequate reference to the Hering and the 
Kries-Franklin theories. 

_ Passing on to the higher functions there is a good discussion 
of the Relational Elements, and a very good statement of the prin- 
ciples of Association. Perception is fully discussed, the develop- 
ment of the concept is to some extent given incidentally; the 
affective content or feeling receives fair treatment. There is 
nothing specially new in the treatment of Action and Will, al- 
though the order and manner of presentation possess original 
features. The discussion of the Self or Empirical Ego, of dif- 
ferent degrees of consciousness, of the Sub-conscious, and of the 
Ego as necessary to the full explanation of experience, in each case, 
possesses valuable features, and these topics, in our judgment, 
make the book highly suggestive and valuable. 

Joun 8. Sranr. 


THE LIFE OF THE REVEREND BENJAMIN BAusMAN, D.D., LL.D. By Henry 
Haverstick Ranck, Pastor of St. Andrew’s Reformed Church, Reading, 
Pa. The Publication and Sunday School Board of the Reformed Church 
in the United States. 1912. Pp. 439. 

Comparatively few deceased ministers of the Reformed Church 
in the United States have been honored with an elaborate bio- 
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graphy. The Lives of the Fathers were written in a series of 
volumes by Drs. Harbaugh and Heisler, but only one of them, 
Michael Schlatter, was given the space of a whole volume. Among 
the leaders of the Reformed Church in the nineteenth century 
lives of Harbaugh, Nevin, and Schaff have been written and pub- 
lished in book form, though a number of their associates and suc- 
cessors deserved similar recognition. These facts help us to ap- 
preciate all the more the rare distinction of the splendid literary 
monument which has been erected by one of his own kith and kin 
in the Life of the Reverend Benjamin Bausman. The position 
of prominence held by him as a minister in the Reformed Church, 
a citizen of Pennsylvania, and a resident of the city of Reading 
made him worthy of this honor. Its neglect would have been 
almost as keenly felt as its bestowal is highly appreciated. 

After reading the book the reader will conclude with me that 
the author has accomplished his purpose. He says in the Preface 
that wherever possible he endeavored to have Dr. Bausman’s own 
words express what was to be said. Quotations are taken, not 
from his widely-read books, but from his less easily accessible 
diaries, letters, addresses, and articles, literally hundreds of which 
were collected, carefully read, and extracts made by the author, 
so as to throw light on every stage of his subject’s career. The 
casual reader, fascinated by the story as it unfolds from page to 
page, may be inclined to forget the painstaking care and the in- 
defatigable industry which have been given in the course of three 
years to the preparation of this work. The author may well find 
reward for his toil in the assurance that he rendered, not only 
honor to whom it is due and acquitted himself as a workman that 
needeth not be ashamed, but has gathered a fund of material which 
will be of great value both for inspiration to noble living and for 
an accurate presentation of the history of the Reformed Church 
in the nineteenth century. The external form of the volume— 
the binding, paper, printing, portraits, and plates—is worthy of 
the contents and a credit to the publishers. 

The secret of Dr. Bausman’s strength may be traced to various 
sources, but not the least among them was his ancestry and his 
early training. His father came to America from the lower Palat- 
inate, Germany, at a comparatively late date, 1802; while his 
father’s brother, Andreas Bausman, had come to this country many 
years before, November 10, 1764. The settlement of the Bausman 
family in Lancaster County, Penna., their industry and thrift, 
their patriotism and their piety, their loyalty to the Reformed 
Church and their fidelity to the simple teachings of Jesus Christ, 
their unpretentious but dignified family life, the Christian nur- 
ture of the boys and girls in the Bausman home, their punctual 
attendance to the religious customs and usages of the Church of 
their fathers, the unusual religious experience of young Benjamin 
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—all these are graphically set forth and direct our attention to the 
source of the sterling virtues of the patriarchal pastor of St. 
Paul’s Reformed Church of Reading, Penna. 

Dr. Bausman excelled as preacher and pastor. He was both 
prophet and priest before his God and among his people. He per- 
mitted no other form of church work to lure him from these 
functions of his office. Yet his sound judgment, his moderation 
in controversy, his breadth of vision, his sympathy for all classes 
and conditions of men, his fine dignity tempered by Christian 
humility, his literary art and his scholarly acumen, enabled him 
to serve his Church in diverse ways. 

From youth to age he was possessed with the Wanderlust of his 
German forebears. He travelled extensively in Europe and the 
Orient at a time when it was considered no small undertaking for 
an American to study in a German university, and to retrace the 
steps of patriarchs and prophets, of the Christ and the apostles, 
in Egypt, Arabia, and Palestine. The gleanings of his travels 
he presented in lectures before large audiences. To his friend 
Dr. Rust he wrote: “ Am still holding my lectures. Last time the 
vestibule and aisles and pulpit were full, even the sofa on the 
pulpit, and several hundred went away who could not get in.” 
The material of these lectures was put into permanent literary 
form in his Sinai and Zion, “a fine neat, large volume of 543 
pages.” "The account of his experiences as a wanderer abroad, 
his reflections on men and affairs, his correspondence with friends 
at home are recorded in chapter five. A second visit to Hurope 
almost twenty years after, and his tour to California in 1886, are 
described in the twelfth chapter. 

In his early ministry Dr. Bausman cultivated the art of writing 
as well as of preaching. The products of his pen are found in 
the periodicals of the Church as well as in his books. Perhaps 
no minister of his generation could more effectually interest the 
people, young and old, English and German, by his articles in the 
Church papers than Dr. Bausman. From 1859-1866 he was 
editor of the Messenger. The modesty and courage with which 
he assumed this task, the difficulties and discouragements which 
confronted him, the high ideals and practical purpose which in- 
spired him, are delightfully set forth by appropriate extracts from 
letters, diaries, and articles in chapter seven. As editor of the 
Guardian, 1867-1881, he became the successor of Dr. Harbaugh, 
his bosom friend, and maintained that periodical on the high 
plane of excellence on which the first editor conducted it. In his 
“Parting Greeting,” December, 1881, he wrote: “Through all 
these years the Guardian gave me much pleasure. I wove into 
its texture my heart’s warmest sympathies, my mind’s purest 
thoughts, and often in writing for it, have I felt the touches of 
the warm throbbings and fresh glow of the young, in whose be- 
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half I labored. I love the young now no less than I did fifteen 
years ago. I am as much in sympathy with them now as then.” 
For its fine literary style, its appeal to the youth of the Church, 
and to the family circle generally, the Guardian ranked second to 
none among similar periodicals in America. 

Perhaps the most unique and characteristic of his beneficent 
undertakings was his founding, editing, and publishing of Der 
Reformirte Hausfreund, a paper designed to reach the Germans 
in eastern Pennsylvania. It was wholly a labor of love on the 
the part of the editor and revealed his deep interest in his own 
people and his untiring efforts to develop the membership of the 
Reformed Church. The fourteenth chapter, recounting the origin, 
progress, and end of the Hausfreund, is by no means the least 
interesting and illuminating in the book. 

In the course of his long ministry there was hardly a board of 
the Church of which Dr. Bausman was not a member. He served 
on the Board of Visitors of the Theological Seminary, the Board 
of Trustees of Franklin and Marshall College, the Board of 
Trustees of the Synod, the Board of Trustees of the Society for 
Relief of Ministers and their Widows, the Sunday School Board, 
the Board of Home Missions, and the Board of Foreign Missions. 
But on no board did he serve with so much devotion to the cause 
as the Board of Managers of the Bethany Orphans’ Home. Next 
to St. Paul’s in Reading, Bethany was his life work, the object 
of his daily toil, constant prayer, and liberal gifts. His services 
in behalf of the orphans are known to the whole Church, and min- 
isters and laymen will read with undivided attention the fifteenth 
chapter, showing the close relation between Bethany and Dr. Baus- 
man. 

Time permits us only to mention the chapters discussing his 
attitude in theology and in the controversies through which the 
Church passed during his ministry, his characteristics as a man, 
a preacher, and a pastor, and the closing years of his life. One 
lays down the book, after having read it through, feeling that he 
has followed the unfolding of a truly great and noble life— 
considering greatness and nobility in the light of the Christian 
standard. He was, indeed, a man of God, who strove to realize 
the ideals of the gospel in his personal life and in the social order 
of which he was so influential a part. Men and women who read 
this book will catch a glimpse of the power of Christ in men to 
inspire high ideals, patient endeavor, indefatigable industry, 
rational living, self-sacrificing service and eternal life. The author 
deserves the gratitude of the Church for his contribution to her 
literature, and the Church will always point with just pride to her 
distinguished son whose life is told on the pages of this volume. 

Geo. W. RicHarDs. 





